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An Introduction to Personal Adjustment 


Edward Coleman Glanz, Boston University Junior College 
Ernest B. Walston, Boston University 


This book brings psychology, counseling, and guidance together in a meaning- 
ful way which enables the student to make a realistic appraisal of himself and 
his future. The socialization process, individual differences, vocational inter- 
ests, aptitudes and intelligence are thoroughly covered and a special chapter 
discusses student orientation to college. 


BASIC STUDY SKILLS 


Glenn W. Wilcox, Boston University Junior College 


This aid to academic success provides detailed guidance for the student in the 
areas of communication, effective study methods, critical thinking, and self- 
analysis. Book also includes comprehensive units on the term paper and on 
vocabulary building. Suggested exercises at the end of each unit provide 
actual problems and situations for understanding and developing the skill 
under discussion. 


INTRODUCTION TO COLLEGE 


Calvin J. Daane, lowa State Teachers College; with 
Peter Vander Linden, May Brunson, Ben David, and Paul Vonk 
—all University of Miami 


The purpose of this text is to provide a link between previous high school 
environment and the change in personal organization which is demanded of 
the student upon entering college. Group projects, discussion questions, 
and applied readings are included along with fill-in questions which allow the 
instructor to get factual information that fits the particular school situation. 


Guidance and Counseling 
in the Classroom 
Dugald S. Arbuckle, Boston University School of Education 


Designed for teachers, counselors, and prospective teachers who need posi- 
tive, practical help in guiding the growth and development of young people. 
Book gives complete coverage to the major areas of a modern guidance pro- 
gram with special emphasis on counseling. “...the best wrillen book at the 
introductory level in the field of guidance and counseling today."” C. Morrison 
Hooks, East Teras Stale College. 


Allyn and Bacon « College Division 





150 Tremont Street, Boston 11, Mass. 
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INTRODUCTION TO COUNSELING 


By E. L. Tolbert, Dean of Students and Professor of Guidance, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. Ready in March. 


A practical, well-written textbook for the beginning course in counseling 
techniques, for pre-service and in-service teachers. The emphasis of the 
book is on process—or what to do when actually working with the individual. 
A developmental approach to counseling is used, and counseling is con- 
sidered as an essential aspect of the educative process. Evaluation pro- 
cedures are included. 


One major illustrative case runs through the book; there are also brief 
cases and parts of interviews to further illustrate the process. The total 
counseling process presented is in line with the most recent developments 
and thinking in the field. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


By EMERY STOOPS, University of Southern California; and GUNNAR L. WAHLQUIST, 
Asst. een of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union H. S. District. 369 
pages, $5.50. 


An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper division 
and graduate students. More than any other available book, it gives the “how” of guid- 
ance practices to implement basic guidance principles, theories, and policies. Its new 
approach offers procedures geared to all levels of the public school system. Many forms 
and charts are quickly available for use by busy school administrators. 


THE FACULTY IN COLLEGE COUNSELING 
By Melvene D. Hardee, Florida State University. Ready in March. 


A textbook for courses in Student Personnel Services, College Counseling, or Coordina- 
tion of College Counseling Services, written by a nationally-known expert in the field of 
counseling and guidance at the college level. The book describes the functions of the 
faculty member as an adviser to students. It further relates faculty advising to the pro- 
gram of total college counseling. A final emphasis depicts the faculty member’s work- 
ing relationship with personnel in the student’s high school and with his parents. 


Send for copies on approval, 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON Si FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE KNOWLEDGE OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 


Three—fourths know at least one: Over 97,000 scientists in 
National Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel in 1954— 
1955 reported knowledge of at least one foreign language, with 
varying degrees of proficiency, according to survey made by Na- 
tional Science Foundation. This constitutes over three-quarters 
of all persons listed in Register at that time. (Register itself 
included somewhat more than half of all American scientists during 
this period. ) 

German tops list: German was language reported most often 
and French next. This reflects educational requirements for 
scientific training, particularly at graduate level. Those in 
chemistry and chemical engineering and in physics and astronomy 
showed greater concentration in Germanic languages, while in 
psychology and earth sciences proportionally greater numbers with 
knowledge of French, Spanish, and other Romance languages were 
indicated. 

Russian and Chinese shunned: Only about 1 in 50 of those 
reporting a language ability had knowledge of Russian and less 
than 1 in 100 of Chinese. These findings indicate that nearly all 
American scientists must depend on translations for knowledge of 
scientific developments in Soviet bloc countries. 

Degree of proficiency: Two-thirds of those reporting a 
language ability said they had major proficiency in it, while 
other third stated that they had slight proficiency in it. 














1959 CROP OF ENGINEERS 


Figure rising: There will be approximately 39,000 engi- 
neering bachelor graduates in 1959, we are told by Engineers 
Joint Council and Scientific Manpower Commission. Figure com— 
pares with 35,000 in 1958 and 31,211 in 1957. However, first year 
enrollment dropped from 78,757 in 1957 to 70,129 in 1958, accord— 
ing to U. S. Office of Education. 

Specific fields: 1959 bachelor degree crop is distributed 
as follows: electrical, 9,500; mechanical, 8,700; civil, 5,300; 
chemical, 3,100; industrial, 1,900; aeronautical, 1,300; 











petroleum, 800; general, 750; mining, 600; metallurgical, 75; 
all others, 2,300. 


MULTIPLE JOBHOLDING 


More multiple jobholders: An estimated 3.7 million persons, 
or 5.5 per cent of employed total, held more than one job during 
week ending July 14, 1956, according to results of special survey 
conducted by Bureau of Census. In survey made by Bureau six years 
earlier, number of multiple jobholders was estimated at much lower 
level—1.8 million or 3 per cent of employed total. 

Reasons for uptrend: Continued expansion in trade and 
service activities, which has lured housewives into labor force 
in recent years, has also provided increased opportunities for 
"spare time" work on evenings and Saturdays to persons already 
employed. Such extra jobs held in trade and service industries 
tripled in six years—from 350,000 to over 1 million. Another 
contributing factor has been continuing shortening of normal full- 
time work-week in some sectors of economy. 

Farm and nonfarm jobs: About 1 million persons held both 
farm and nonfarm jobs during survey week. About 600,000 of this 
total were persons whose main job was in nonfarm industry, but who 
also worked at some time during week on their own farms. Most of 
remainder were self-employed farmers with secondary job off the 
farm. Extra jobs held by farm wage workers were by and large 
other paid farm jobs. Those farmers who also held nonfarm jobs 
were concentrated in such industries as construction and manu- 
facturing. 

Concurrent businesses and wage jobs: About 350,000 nonfarm 
wage and salary workers had spare—time business of some kind. 
Another 200,000 persons, with nonfarm business as their major 
activity, also held side job as wage earner. 

Secondary jobs of wage earners in trade and service activi- 
ties: About 1.6 million persons held two or more wage and salary 
jobs in nonfarm industries. Regardless of industry of main job, 
there was heavy concentration of side jobs in trade and services. 
These two sectors accounted for three-fourths of all side jobs. 
This is due to greater flexibility in hours and availability of 
evening and week-end work than are found in manufacturing and 
other heavy industries. Also, this survey was taken in mid- 
summer when many students temporarily increased number of side 
jobs in trade and services. 

Family breadwinners more likely to have two jobs: Multiple 
jobholding was found more frequently among married men than among 
others. About 7.5 per cent of:all employed married men had more 
than one job, as compared with 5.5 per cent of single men. Rate 
was considerably lower for women generally and especially for 
housewives. 























Counseling Implications of Woman's Changing Role 


i. University of Michigan selected as 
its 1954 summer session subject, “Woman 
in the World of Man,” and stated in the 
prospectus, “In the changing world few 
greater changes have occurred than in the 
role of women.” Women’s changing role 
and their adjustment or lack of adjustment 
to it has become increasingly a subject of 
concern to educators, sociologists, and psy- 
chologists. 

Literally millions of words of advice on 
all phases of women’s problems are ad- 
dressed to the women themselves. In addi- 
tion, an increasing number of articles and 
books have been written for professional 
audiences about the modern woman's di- 
lemma. These writings, however, have 
been largely speculative in nature. Sur- 
prisingly few investigations have concerned 
themselves with firsthand information from 
women themselves, and those that have 
have been largely concerned with special 
classes of women. There is little proof, for 
example, that women in general are actually 
experiencing problems attributed to them. 

Precise research findings on the types of 
problems encountered by women in their 
middle years are needed, particularly by 
the counselor who works with young girls. 
As long as the knowledge of problems of 
mature women remains conjectural and 
theoretical, it is doubtful if adequate coun- 
seling can be done with girls. Easy refer- 
ence, for example, to “trousseau teachers” 
or to a “homemaker pattern” indicates the 
prevalence of the feeling that a counselor's 
obligation to a female student is discharged 
when he helps her make plans that will 
suffice until she marries or until she enters 
her childbearing years. But is this the 


Gertrupe ZemMon Gass is a Merrill-Palmer-Grant 
Foundation Fellow at the Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit. 

This article is based on a Ph.D. dissertation com- 
pleted in 1957 in the Guidance and Counseling De- 
partment at the University of Michigan. 
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case? Unanswered questions such as these 
prompted the writer to undertake a study 
of the feelings that women in their middle 
years have about their role and the way in 
which these feelings relate to their content 
or discontent. The writer was particularly 
interested in sources of the conflicts ex- 
perienced by women in their middle years 
and methods by which these conflicts could 
be adjusted, or, preferably, prevented or 
minimized. 


Statement of the Problem 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
determine the attitude of women in their 
middle years toward their role in life and 
to further determine the relationship of 
these attitudes to their contentment. From 
an analysis of books by Gruenberg and 
Krech, Komarovsky, Lundberg and Farn- 
ham, Mead, White, and Wilson [2-5, 8, 9], 
the investigator concluded that the four 
areas of (1) homemaking, (2) pregnancy 
and childbearing, (3) child rearing, and 
(4) leisure time are generally accepted as 
comprising the major portion of women’s 
role. Therefore, this study concerned itself 
with the satisfactions derived by the sub- 
jects from these four areas, in addition to 
an evaluation of a fifth area, their content- 
ment. 


Selection of the Group 


The women chosen for study consisted 
of 130 club women who had met as a group 
for a discussion on “leisure time.” These 
women were actually a subgroup in that 
they were part of a larger group of 1,000 
women who attended an all-day institute! 
entitled “How Many Women are You?” 
Because it seemed reasonable to assume that 
these 130 women possessed characteristics of 


* This institute was held in January, 1955, under 
the auspices of the Jewish Welfare Federation of 
Detroit. 
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the larger group of 1,000 women, the sub- 
group was regarded as a sample. In fact, 
the writer feels it would not even be un- 
reasonable to assume that the subgroup 
possessed characteristics of women in an 
even larger population similarly situated in 
time and place and sharing the same socio- 
economic background. 

Participation in the study was limited to 
women who were married, over the age of 
25 and under the age of 50, and the natural 
mother of one child or more. Eighty-nine 
of the 130 women met all the requirements 
and, out of this group, 85, or approxi- 
mately 96 per cent of the women, agreed 
to participate. 


Method of Collection of Data 


It was decided to collect the data by 
means of an interview schedule. Since no 
existing instruments were suitable, an inter- 
view schedule was constructed using open 
or unrestricted questions and nondirective 
cues. Professional interviewers were used. 
They were trained by the writer in the use 
of the nondirective interviewing technique 
suggested by Cannell and Kahn [/]. 


Method of Analysis of Data 


In order to quantify the material for 
statistical analysis, a scoring plan was de- 
vised which made use of a comparison of 
respondents’ statements against criterion 
statements. This technique was modeled 
after a method used by Rotter and Rafferty 
[6] in scoring their “incomplete sentences” 
and involved setting up criterion statements. 
The criterion statements were established 
by assembling from the early interviews 50 
or more statements in each of the five areas 
of concern. The statements so collected 


*The five areas of concern included the four 
aforementioned areas of homemaking, childbearing, 
child rearing, and leisure time, plus the area of 
contentment. 
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were given to four judges for classification 
into one of five degrees of expressed satis- 
faction ranging from a great deal to none. 
The statements that were classified in the 
identical way by at least three out of four 
judges were accepted as criterion statements. 
These statements formed a five-point rating 
scale against which each interview state- 
ment was compared, scored as to satisfac- 
tion, and assigned a numerical weight. 

Each question in each area was designed 
to tap different facets of feeling. Conse- 
quently, the mean numerical weight of the 
respondents’ satisfaction score in each of 
the five areas was considered to signify the 
degree of satisfaction felt by the respondent 
in that particular area. Simple and mul- 
tiple correlations were then computed be- 
tween the independent variables, the re- 
spondents’ satisfaction from homemaking, 
childbearing, child rearing, and leisure time, 
and the dependent variable, the respond- 
ents’ contentment. 


Description of the Sample 


Upon analysis, it was found that the large 
majority of the 85 respondents who consti- 
tuted the sample in this investigation could 
be briefly described as: (1) full-time home- 
makers in their middle years; (2) high 
school or college graduates, with the re- 
spondents being almost evenly divided be- 
tween those who had finished high school 
and those who had some college education 
or had completed college; (3) members of 
the upper middle class;* (4) married for 15 
years or longer; and (5) mothers of two or 
more children with at least one school child 
at home. 


Results and Discussion 


The results will be briefly discussed for 
each of the four areas of (1) homemaking, 
(2) pregnancy and child birth, (3) child 
rearing, and (4) leisure time, as well as for 
the women’s contentment ratings. The 
statistical relationship of the four areas to 


* Eighty-three per cent of the husbands were in 
occupations that could be described as professional, 


managerial, or official. Warner, Meeker, and Eels 
[7] place families in these occupations in the up- 
per middle class. 





contentment will be reported in a later 
section. 

Homemaking: The findings for the ma- 
jority of the respondents were: (1) They 
enjoyed homemaking as long as they were 
not deprived of domestic help. (2) They 
did not achieve complete mental and emo- 
tional satisfaction from homemaking, but, 
on the other hand, it did not make them 
feel frustrated. (3) They felt their abilities 
were used to some extent as homemakers. 
(4) They felt that homemaking involved 
discontinuous stages. In some instances, 
they were finding their own solutions to the 
problems this created, although not neces- 
sarily the optimum ones. 

A feeling of deprivation, because of the 
removal of home functions, was not appar- 
ent in this group. In fact, quite the re- 
verse was true; the women who were free 
from homemaking duties expressed a great 
deal of homemaking satisfaction. For ex- 
ample, one woman stated: 

I would say the first 10 years of marriage I was 

dissatisfied—discontent—being tied in a great deal 

while the children were small. But the last few 

years—I would say the last five years, there is a 

greater feeling of not being tied in—in other 

words, of not having to be home all the time. 

That is very gratifying. 

Another woman said: 

I am a lucky one. I have had much help. I 

think that what I expect as a homemaker lives 

up to it only because I can have the help that I 

need. If I didn’t have it, | wouldn't want to be 

a homemaker. 

In addition, the shifting away of family 
life from the home was not threatening to 
the respondents. Many of them expressed 
satisfaction and relief as the family grew 
older because there were fewer demands 
on them. 

Pregnancy and Childbirth: The findings 
for the majority of the respondents were: 
(1) They received pleasure from the idea 
that they had created a child, but the posi- 
tive enjoyment did not extend to the actual 
physical process. In only a relatively few 
cases were the actual physical components 
of pregnancy and childbearing deemed en- 
joyable. (2) They avoided pregnancies 
partly because they perceived children as a 
financial burden—not because of the child's 
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nonproductivity, but because of their per- 
ception of the financial obligations. 

Child Rearing: The findings for the ma- 
jority of the respondents were: (1) They 
were partially satisfied with the way they 
had raised their children, although many of 
the respondents would make changes in 
their child rearing practices if they had it 
to do over again. (2) Their child rearing 
policies were influenced by their own early 
childhood experiences, plus the impact of 
child psychology as transmitted through 
lectures and reading. Those who tried to 
adhere exclusively to books regretted it. 
(3) The child psychology lectures they had 
attended and the books they had read had 
caused confusion in varying degrees in the 
past—most particularly at the stage of young 
motherhood. As they matured and their 
confidence increased, they learned to accept 
what they thought to be appropriate and 
reject the ideas they felt were unsuitable. 
However, lack of self-assurance existed ap- 
parently at the time the women needed it 
most; 7.e., when their children were young 
and most needed clear and consistent han- 
dling. (4) The guilt feelings about the 


problems shown by their children were 
stronger when these women were young. 
Increased maturity gave them more toler- 
ance of their mistakes and enabled them to 
feel more comfortable and less apprehensive 


about their children’s development. For 
example, one respondent stated: 

At first, the things that I had done incorrectly 

with my children bothered me a tremendous 

amount. Less as the years have gone by. With 
the first child, I felt that what he developed into 
was all my responsibility. But with the other two 

I felt I could only develop them to a certain 

degree—that is, a lot depended on them and what 

they were when they were born. I could only 
develop them, as it were, up to their own maxi- 
mum. 

It became apparent from even a super- 
ficial reading of the interviews that the 
satisfaction that these women derived from 
child rearing was not as great as popular 
opinion and professional literature would 
lead one to believe, and, further, that the 
satisfaction they did receive did not relate 
too closely to over-all contentment. These 
impressions were confirmed by the statistical 
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analysis and will be presented later. The 
explanation for the weakness of the associa- 
tion between child rearing satisfaction and 
contentment was clarified in the home- 
making and leisure time sections, wherein 
the women discussed their positive desires 
for less homemaking and child rearing re- 
sponsibilities and for more leisure time. 

It was an unexpected finding that child- 
hood experiences and maternal feelings 
were rated as strong, or stronger, factors in 
determining child rearing policies for these 
women than books, lectures, or expert ad- 
vice. Even more unexpected was the lack 
of frustration felt by these women as child 
rearing policies moved more and more into 
the domain of the expert. Rarely were 
feelings of frustration expressed. 

Leisure Time: The findings for the ma- 
jority of the respondents were: (1) They 
had widely varying degrees of satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction with their use of leisure 
time. (2) Fifty-nine per cent felt that the 


constructive use of leisure time was a prob- 
lem or might become a problem. (3) 
Seventy per cent of these respondents who 
had no specific training greatly regretted 


their lack of it. (4) Fifty-nine per cent of 
the group would have liked part-time work. 

The assumption that satisfaction with 
leisure time would depend on using it in a 
productive manner was found to be in- 
correct. One woman said: 

I enjoy my leisure time, but waste a lot of it. 

However, I enjoy wasting it. 
These women, on the whole, relished the 
idea of leisure time and did not want less 
of it, even if they were not proud of the way 
they were spending it and considered their 
use of it ungratifying. This seeming para- 
dox should perhaps be viewed in the light 
of the resistance of these women to returning 
to the early years of complete preoccupation 
with home and children. The homemaking 
section showed us that these women were 
glad to be freed of the confining element of 
homemaking and child rearing. In the 
leisure time section they reaffirmed this. A 
remedy for their problems, if one is needed, 
would not be a return to full-time home- 
making and child rearing pursuits, but, 
rather, more satisfying use of leisure time. 
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Perhaps the most consistent and reveal- 
ing psychological pattern found in the lei- 
sure time section was the women’s enjoy- 
ment of their passivity and their desire to 
retain it in the use of their leisure time. 

One woman said: 

My leisure time should give me happy occasions 

and also be educational. I want to be enter- 

tained and instructed too. 

Another woman stated: 

I expect my leisure time to educate me and give 

me entertainment. 

A third woman stated: 

My leisure time should take me away from every- 

day routine things that must be done. I think 

I would just like to sit down and relax and not 

run. 

The prevalent feeling that it is the ad- 
justed woman who prefers to remain at 
home was not substantiated here. In fact, 
for these women adjustment was not the 
determining factor in their desire to remain 
at home when their children were at school; 
rather, it was their desire for passivity and 
their fear of competition and failure. 

For some of these women leisure time 
may be considered a “last frontier,” since 
they expressed the feeling that it represents 
a final opportunity to move out of their 
social class or to achieve a higher educa- 
tional status. From a reading of the inter- 
views alone, it was apparent that leisure 
time satisfaction had a strong association 
with the respondents’ contentment. The 
statistical analyses confirmed this impres- 
sion. 


Contentment 


The findings for the majority of the re- 
spondents were: (1) They seemed content 
to be women, but they qualified their ex- 
pressions of contentment in many ways; 
e.g., “According to my lot in life, I would 
(2) They felt their 
Many of these 


rather be a woman.” 
role had many advantages. 
advantages, however, were concerned pri- 
marily with escape from outside pressures 
and responsibilities: e.g., “I like being a 
woman because I don’t feel qualified to go 
out and make a living and have to make 
decisions.” (3) The problem most fre- 
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quently identified with their role as women 
was the responsibility of rearing their chil- 
dren. (4) The change the greatest number 
of women would have made in their lives 
was to have obtained more education. 

Though there was both unrest and dis- 
content in this group, it was not as over- 
whelming nor as clear cut as anticipated. 
In the literature about women, allowances 
have not been made for the role of maturity 
in increasing contentment, but this was re- 
peatedly expressed throughout these inter- 
views. For these women, then, the fact that 
they were in their middle years increased, 
rather than decreased, their contentment. 
Further, the desire for creativity and produc- 
Livity was not so strong that a lack of outlets 
produced a great deal of frustration and 
discontent. It is true that these women 
were seeking outlets, but their efforts in that 
direction were not as pronounced or pur- 
poseful as expected. 

Simple Correlation of Dependent Vari- 
able with Independent Variables: Taste | 
presents the product-moment correlation 
between the four categories under investi- 
gation, and contentment. The table indi- 
cates that there is a high and significant cor- 
relation between the independent variables 
(1) homemaking satisfaction and (2) lei- 
sure time satisfaction and the dependent 
variable contentment. The correlation 
between pregnancy satisfaction and con- 
tentment is much weaker, but, nevertheless, 
is significant at the | per cent level. Child 
rearing satisfaction, which has the weakest 
relationship with contentment of the four 
independent variables, is not considered to 


TABLE 1 


Product-Moment Correlations Between the 
Dependent Variable, Contentment, and 
Each Independent Variable 





Correlation 
with Dependent 
Variable, Sig. 
Level 


Independent 


Variables Contentment 





<0.01 
<0.01 
<0.01 
>0.05 


Leisure-time satisfaction 0.615 
Homemaking satisfaction 0.512 
Pregnancy satisfaction 0.298 
Child rearing satisfaction 0.197 





TABLE 2 


Multiple Correlation of the Dependent 
Variable, Contentment, with the Independent 
Variables 





Multiple 
Correlation with 
Dependent Variable, Sig. 


Independent Variables Contentment Level 





0.615 
0.697 


<0.01 
<0.01 


Leisure-time 

Leisure time and homemaking 

Leisure time, homemaking, 
and pregnancy 

Leisure time, homemaking, 
pregnancy, and child rear- 


0.704 >0.05 


ing 0.704 >0.05 





have a significant relationship, since it is 
not significant at the 5 per cent level. 

That the two areas dealing with child- 
birth and child care have low* coefficients 
of correlation with contentment contradicts 
at least superficially the concept that 
motherhood constitutes women’s supreme 
happiness. Why these two areas are the 
lowest must remain a matter of conjecture. 

Multiple Correlation of Dependent Vari- 
able with Independent Variables: A multi- 
ple correlation analysis was made to deter- 
mine the net contribution of each of the 
independent variables to the contentment 
score—t.e., the way in which the four vari- 
ables were independently related to the cri- 
terion. TABLE 2 gives the result of the 
multiple correlation analysis and shows the 
relative weight with which each independ- 
ent variable contributes to the criterion, 
contentment. It is apparent that the re- 
spondents’ leisure time satisfactions had the 
closest relationship to their contentment, 
and, further, that homemaking satisfaction 
added significantly to the association with 


* The writer felt it would be meaningful to estab- 
lish a subjective standard for comparing or evaluat- 
ing correlation coefficients in order to draw con- 
clusions even though tests of significance were ap- 
plied in all cases. It was decided, therefore, that 
correlation coefficients of 0.50 or higher—i.e., cor- 
relations which would explain 25 per cent or more 
of the total variance of the dependent variable— 
would be considered high. Conversely, coefficient 
correlations smaller than 0.50 would be considered 
low even though they indicated a positive relation- 
ship. 
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contentment. Pregnancy and child rearing 
satisfaction, however, did not add signifi- 
cantly to the criterion at the 5 per cent 
level. 

The results of the present study suggest 
that there are definite areas in which ma- 
ture women’s problems occur, two of which 
deserve specific mention here. 

The first was a fundamental problem ex- 
perienced by members of this group, namely 
an inability constructively to supplement 
their role when their role became attenu- 
ated. In fact, it was clear that even during 
the time that the women’s role was the 
fullest in terms of homemaking and child 
care demands, additional sustenance was 
often needed, both for emotional satisfac- 
tion and to avoid feelings of frustration. 

A second major problem was the respond- 
ents’ lack of awareness of their own un-met 
needs. This was illustrated by the hap- 
hazard manner with which they chose their 
leisure-time pursuits. Such lack of pur- 
posiveness, noticeable throughout the inter- 
view, clearly indicated that these women 
were often not cognizant of the needs they 
were trying to satisfy. 

In addition, the interviews emphasized 
the changes which occur in a woman's life 
pattern at different stages. There was no 
doubt that the respondents found their lack 
of preparation for this discontinuity a 
source of concern and frustration, although 
they were often not directly aware of it. 

An analysis of the data led the writer to 
the following conclusions: 

1. Although counseling for women shares 
many common features with counseling for 
men, it, nevertheless, presents certain dis- 
tinct problems which merit further study. 

2. These data tended to show that satis- 
faction from home and family was not all- 
encompassing; therefore, counseling which 
takes a young woman only to marriage is 
incomplete. Such short-term counseling, 
besides not meeting long-term requirements, 
does a further disservice in that it enhances 
the impression that marriage and family 
will lead to full satisfaction, an impression 
which may create guilt if, later in life, the 
woman finds that this is not true for her. 

3. There is need for effective vocational 
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guidance for women. The lack of and 
need for such guidance was made clear by 
this group in the interviews. Of the un- 
trained respondents, 70 per cent deeply re- 
gretted their lack of training. Of those 
who had been trained, at least 50 per cent 
were dissatisfied with their choice. 

It is becoming clear that unlimited op- 
portunities for women are emerging and 
that the nurturing functions traditionally 
thought of as representing the logical femi- 
nine vocational choice actually represent a 
good choice for only a segment of the fe- 
male population. Further, for vocational 
guidance to be truly effective, women should 
be encouraged to choose occupations which 
will not only offer them immediate gratifi- 
cation and adequate financial compensa- 
tion, but also those which they can return 
to without too much difficulty when their 
children are grown. 

4. To plan guidance programs which will 
enable women to achieve optimum crea- 
tivity in personal, family, and community 
life, it is imperative that both present and 
future needs are kept clearly in mind. 
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THE GOALS OF MALE HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


FRANCIS J. 


T cASE of the adolescent who does not 
know what he wants to do after high 
school graduation is common. It may be 
asked whether this indecision relates only 
to specific activities of the immediate future 
or to the adolescent’s total life outlook. 
Have parents, schools, and churches incul- 
cated a set of worthwhile goals which the 
adolescent seeks to attain in the course of 
his living? Does the adolescent think be- 
yond today, this week, or this year in plan- 
ning his activities? The present study 
sought to provide data which would aid in 
answering these questions. 


The Problem 


Answers to the following questions were 
sought: 

1. What are the immediate, intermediate, 
and long range goals of high school seniors? 

2. What are the immediate, intermediate, 
and long range obstacles to these goals an- 
ticipated by high school seniors? 

3. What are the immediate, intermediate, 
and long range aids to the goals planned by 
high school seniors? 

4. Are there differences among the stated 
goals, obstacles, and means when the sub- 
jects are classified according to intellectual 
ability and socio-economic level? 

The answers to these four questions 
should be of interest to high school teachers 
and guidance personnel in helping students 
develop and achieve realistic goals; to par- 
ents whose major function is to provide 
worthy goals and good examples; and to the 
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armed forces, business, and industry which 
must enable achievement of these goals if 
they are to attract and keep personnel. 

In addition, there has been strong criti- 
cism directed at our culture generally and 
at some social units in particular, namely, 
the educational system, the home, and 
family life. It is important that the goals 
of youth be studied in order to evaluate the 
validity of such criticism. 


Procedure 


The procedure was divided into three 
phases—preliminary, trial, and final. The 
preliminary phase consisted of three steps: 

1. Construction of a preliminary form 
which contained questions on the goals of 
the students, the obstacles they anticipated, 
and the things which they thought would 
help them. The questions were arranged 
into five time-of-life groupings, namely, 
one year from now, five years from now, 10 
years from now, 20 years from now, and 
lifetime. The form was designed to permit 
the subjects complete freedom of response. 
The only restrictions were: (a) that the 
goals be “things they wanted to do, get or 
be”; (b) that the obstacles be “things which 
would stop or hinder them”; (c) that the 
helps be “things which would help them.” 

2. Administration of the form to 85 
senior boys in the public high schools of 
the City of New York. 

3. Examination of the responses for classi- 
fication into categories, tallying, and conver- 
sion into items for a trial checklist. 

The trial phase consisted of four steps: 

1. Construction of a checklist of 470 items 
classified into Goals, Obstacles, and Helps, 
and distributed over the five time-of-life 
periods. The majority of the items were 
formed directly from the statements of the 
subjects on the preliminary form. 
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2. Administration of the trial checklist 
to 121 senior boys attending two academic 
and one vocational public high school of 
the City of New York. Three response 
methods were employed to determine which 
method would yield the maximum informa- 
tion on the final form. 

3. Validating interviews to check the 
tendency to select expected, rather than 
true, items. Fourteen subjects were identi- 
fied and intensive interviews were conducted 
with them. The results of the interviews 
compared so closely with the checklist re- 
sults that the interviews were terminated 
before the 30 originally planned compari- 
sons had been completed. The interviews, 
however, did indicate that the most useful 
response method would be to have each 
subject select and rank the three most im- 
portant items from each of the 15 sections 
of the checklist. 

4. Checklist responses for inclusion in the 
final checklist were chosen with regard to 
the following guides: (a) no overlapping 
of item content in any given time-of-life 
section; (b) no repetition of items in con- 
secutive time-of-life sections; (c) low rank 
items were not retained; (d) maximum dis- 
crimination between academic and voca- 
tional schools. The final checklist con- 
tained 193 items. 

The final phase consisted of three steps: 

1. Anonymous administration of the 
checklist to 485 eighth term high school 
boys in the public schools of the City of 
New York. Participating in the final phase 
of the study were 386 boys from seven aca- 
demic high schools and 99 boys from two 
vocational high schools. The characteristics 
of the sample, with respect to 1Q and socio- 


TABLE 1 


economic status, are presented in TaBLe 1. 
The IQ's were obtained from school records 
and the socio-economic status was deter- 
mined from the father’s occupation as stated 
by the subjects. 

There was a significant positive relation- 
ship (P <0.001) between the IQ and socio- 
economic status for the total group of sub- 
jects. Taste | also indicates a relationship 
between the type of school and the distribu- 
tions of IQ’s and socio-economic status. 
The subjects, however, were not representa- 
tive of the total high school population, 
since eighth term students do not normally 
include chronic truants, behavior problems, 
and students who leave high school before 
graduation. 

2. Tabulation of the responses of the sub- 
jects on each item for each socio-economic 
level and intelligence level, and computa- 
tion of a _ proportion-of-choice-over-the- 
composite [3] for each item in each category 
so that the responses to items could be com- 
pared on some standard basis. The propor- 
tion-of-choice-over-the-composite was espe- 
cially suited because: (a) the method yields 
values which can be compared independ- 
ently of the number of judges; (b) the 
ranked choices are weighted; (c) the com- 
posite standard of all items, from which 
only a few are selected, fitted this checklist 
procedure rather closely. 

3. Listing of the three highest ranked 
items in each section for the total group of 
subjects, and inspection of the proportions- 
of-choice-over-the-composite for each intelli- 
gence and each socio-economic level, in 
order to determine the items which showed 
large trends or differences. 





—_— 


School Type 
Academic Vocational 


Socio-Economic Status 


——School Type————~ 


Academic Vocational 





0 
71 


Professional 45 1 
Semi-prof. 68 7 
Clerical, skilled 123 
Semi-skilled 111 44 
Slightly skilled 32 
Unskilled 7 
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Results 


The three high rank items from each sec- 
tion of the checklist are listed below. 


Goals: 
1 Year Graduate 

Be accepted by the school I want. 

Stay in good health. 

Graduate from college or technical 
school. 

Get married. 

Help to support my parents. 

Be settled in a job which will be the best 
for me. 

Be an ideal husband and father. 

Be settled and secure. 

Have a loving, happy family. 

Have a job where I like the kind of 
work, 

Have a good paying job. 

To have been a good father and hus- 
band. 

To live a very happy life. 

To repay my parents for all they have 
done. 


10 Year 


Lifetime 


Obstacles: 
1 Year I don’t work as hard as I should. 

My education might not be good 
enough. 

Not enough time for all I want to do. 

I may be drafted. 

The competition in my work or in 
school will be very great. 

I might not be smart enough. 

There may be a war. 

My education might not be good 
enough. 

I won’t work as hard as I should. 

I might not get the right breaks. 

I won’t earn enough money. 

My job won’t be a source of satisfaction 
to me. 

I will not have used my money, brains 
and talent wisely. 

I'll have poor health. 

I will not have followed the advice of 
older people. 


10 Year 


20 Year 


Lifetime 


I have ambition. 

My abilities are as good as anyone’s. 

I have some experience in the work I 
want. 

I try to organize my life plans and know 
what I want. 

I am more sure of myself as I get older. 

Most people like me. 


When I really want something I work 
very hard for it. 

I am in good health. 

I am able to do good work in my 
specialty. 

I enjoy working with people. 

Pll be well established and settled 
down. 

I work hard in order to become an ex- 
pert in my field. 

I have common sense and use good 
judgment. 

I am in good health. 

I put myself completely into the work 
I like. 


Lifetime 


The selection of items which differenti- 
ated between the IQ levels and socio-eco- 
nomic levels was simplified by arbitrarily 
limiting the number of items selected to no 
more than one-fourth of the checklist. The 
items which showed the greatest differences 
between the proportions of any two cate- 
gories of IQ or of socio-economic level were 
selected. The difference between the pro- 
portions was 0.20 or greater. 

Forty-five items which indicated the great- 
est differences between the proportions of 
the IQ levels and 38 items showing differ- 
ences between the proportions of the socio- 
economic levels were selected. The content 
of the items on which the IQ and socio- 
economic levels showed differences is sum- 
marized below. 

IQ Differences: The goals selected by the 
subjects were directly related to their im- 
mediate future. The high IQ levels indi- 
cated college and graduate school as imme- 
diate goals. The lower IQ levels indicated 
termination of education, entry into the 
armed forces or into the labor force as 
immediate goals. The less bright chose 
financial goals more frequently. The less 
bright were relatively more concerned with 
aiding in the support of their parents and 
in repaying their parents. The goals relat- 
ing to fame and success merely indicated 
that the more able wanted to do well in 
school and the less able wanted to do well 
on the job. 

With respect to the “obstacles” items se- 
lected, the brighter students were relatively 
more concerned with lack of confidence, 
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competition, how hard they work, their 
selfishness, and the lack of time. The less 
bright students were relatively more con- 
cerned with being drafted, having a poor 
education, lack of ability, failing grades, 
and difficult qualifying exams. 

With respect to the “helps” items, the 
more able subjects indicated a relatively 
greater dependence upon their own ability, 
help from school or parents, and faith in 
their own good sense and in their educa- 
tion. The less able subjects indicated a 
relatively greater dependence on persever- 
ance, earning their own way, work experi- 
ence, seeking help and guidance, good 
armed forces training, unselfishness, recog- 
nition as a good worker, reliance on other 
people, and their efforts to please God and 
mankind. The lowest ability group was 
relatively less concerned with previous hard 
work and study as an aid to goal achieve- 
ment. 

Socio-Economic Level Differences: Be- 
cause of the relationship between IQ and 
socio-economic level in the sample, it was 
expected that the results of the two classifi- 
cations would exhibit some similarity. 


Eighteen, or almost half, of the items which 


showed differences between the socio-eco- 
nomic levels were found among the 45 items 
which showed differences between the IQ 
levels. 

With respect to the goals, the higher socio- 
economic levels tended to select the same 
goals as the brighter subjects and the lower 
socio-economic levels tended to select the 
same goals as the less bright subjects. 

With respect to the obstacles, the higher 
socio-economic levels were relatively more 
concerned with not earning good school 
marks and criticism by superiors. The 
lower socio-economic levels were relatively 
more concerned with lack of a good educa- 
tion, being in the armed forces, not being 
understood by people, and over-depend- 
ence of their children. 

With respect to the “helps” items, the 
higher socio-economic level groups de- 
pended relatively more on ambition, school 
and parental help, hard work and study, a 
good education, and the right opportunities. 
The lower socio-economic level groups de- 
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pended relatively more on their work ex- 
perience, a prior good record, prayer, God's 
help, armed forces training, unselfishness, 
and on hard work in earning their own way. 
Discussion 

The goals stated by the subjects of this 
study were generally desirable. Although 
all such studies suffer from the “words vs. 
action” limitation, it seems that the knowl- 
edge of right goals was present in these 
subjects, and possibly the inclination to act 
upon them. It is also necessary to point out 
the differences between the free responses 
of the preliminary sample and the most 
frequently selected items on the final check- 
list. The obstacle most frequently stated 
by the preliminary sample was lack of 
money. The more frequent goals stated by 
the preliminary sample were related to job 
success, professional success, and a happy 
family. The goals stated by the prelimi- 
nary sample, though not directly monetary 
in the minds of the subjects, had very defi- 
nite monetary factors related to their 
achievement. The most conservative inter- 
pretation of findings would at least ac- 
knowledge the ability of the subjects to 
recognize worthwhile goals and identify 
themselves with these goals in an anony- 
mous situation. 

These present findings do not yield the 
same picture of the high school senior as 
the extensive polls of Remmers and others 
[4]. The present data do not deny the 
existence of less desirable goals but seem to 
indicate that high rank goals and obstacles 
are worthy and realistic. 

The most frequently chosen obstacles 
seemed to reflect a realistic approach to life's 
tasks, which included a recognition of the 
importance of hard work, 1 good education, 
and knowledge of personal shortcomings. 
There was a singular lack of obstacle items 
which indicated a tendency to place the 
burden or blame for failure on other people 
or circumstances. 

The most frequent “helps” items reflected 
a tendency on the part of the subjects to 
expect independent achievement of their 
stated goals through dependence on their 
ability rather than on other people or on 
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good luck. This may be an indication of 
the adolescent desire for independence and 
for recognition as a responsible adult. 

The trends which were apparently re- 
lated to intelligence level and to socio-eco- 
nomic differences were secondary to the 
high rank items. Regardless of the intelli- 
gence level or socio-economic level, the goals, 
helps, and obstacles selected most frequently 
were almost identical. The differences 
which existed on the high rank items were 
directly related to the immediate expected 
future of the subjects, and, as the time of 
life became more remote, the high rank 
items were the same from level to level. It 
might be hypothesized that the end goals 
of each of the groups were very nearly 
identical. The intermediate goals, ob- 
stacles, and helps were more directly related 
to the group classification. The means of 
achieving the universal goals varied in ac- 
cordance with group ability, background, 
and circumstances. 


Summary 


A checklist of 193 items was constructed 
and administered to 485 male high school 


seniors attending seven academic and two 


vocational schools of the City of New York. 
The purpose was to ascertain the immedi- 
ate, intermediate, and long range goals, ob- 
stacles to the goals, and aids to the goals of 
the subjects. The differences related to IQ 
and to socio-economic level were also ascer- 
tained. 

The stated goals of the subjects were not 
monetary, glamorous, or selfish. The goals 
were striking evidence of a wholesome out- 
look on life. The concern of these subjects 
for their own perfection as human beings, 
the desire to perform in a superior fashion 
their normal social functions, and their 
apparent recognition of proper means of 
accomplishment, all speak eloquently for 
them, their parents, their teachers, and their 


clergy. 
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Changes in Self and Other Attitudes 
In a Leadership Training Group 


HARRY GRATER 


[: Is A well established fact that groups 
exert pressure on their members to con- 
form to the attitudes and behavior deemed 
important by the total group. The experi- 
ments of Asch [/], Festinger [2], and Sherif 
[9]—to mention only a few—all clearly in- 
dicate a powerful influence which a group 
may exert on members under appropriate 
circumstances. In essence, these studies 
have shown that the group will exert pres- 
sure on each individual member to conform 
to certain behavior expectations if the in- 
dividual member expects to maintain a 
favorable position in the total group. 

While many studies have clearly shown 
that group pressure can result in changes 
im various types of attitudes, little atten- 
tion has been given to the effects of group 
experiences on charges in attitudes toward 
self or toward others. One of the studies 
of this latter type was conducted by Zander 
[10]. He compared the behavior of a group 
of high school teachers with the expectations 
of the teaching group with whom they were 
most closely associated. The results indi- 
cated that those teachers who were failing 
to live up to the behavior expectations of 
their peer group were experiencing feelings 
of failure in self and _ self-dissatisfaction. 
These results suggest that living up to the 
group standards is related to the individual 
feeling of confidence and well being. 

The great majority of studies dealing with 
changes in attitudes towards self and others 
have been done to evaluate the effects of 
individual or group psychotherapy. The re- 
search reported by Rogers and Dymond [6] 
and by Gorlow [4] are outstanding ex- 
amples of research evaluating the results 
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of psychotherapy. However, the focus of 
psychotherapy is far different than what 
would be found in most group situations. 
In either group or individual psychotherapy, 
the objective is to discuss, understand, and 
alleviate emotional conflicts. In most 
groups, the focus of behavior and discussion 
would center on one of many topics which 
are of interest to the group as a whole. 
Only rarely would the most important ob- 
jective of these group discussions be to 
alleviate emotional stress. 

Many writers have stated either clearly 
or by implication that experiences in a 
group situation can influence attitudes 
toward self and others, even though the 
group is not psychotherapeutically oriented. 
Perhaps Gordon [3] states this most clearly 
when he states that members of a group, 
led by a group-centered leader, will feel 
“more accepted by others, more secure, 
more spontaneous, less defensive of self, less 
withdrawn, and more confident.” He fur- 
ther states that group members will gain 
understandings of themselves. Thus, Gor- 
don feels that the experience in a certain 
type of group situation can have many of 
the effects often attributed to individual or 
group psychotherapy. 


Study Hypotheses 


The first hypothesis presented in this 
paper is that the experiences in a group 
situation can make significant changes in 
the individual's attitudes towards himself. 
These changes would occur even though 
the group itself does not focus on a discus- 
sion of factors commonly discussed in in- 
dividual or group psychotherapy; that is, 
members of the group do not discuss their 
feelings of anxiety, guilt, or other factors 
commonly associated with emotional con- 
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flict. The second hypothesis being pre- 
sented is that experiences in a group can 
result in significant changes towards a gen- 
eralized other person. This hypothesis is 
based on the concept that attitudes towards 
the self and others are intimately interde- 
pendent. The study by Sheerer [8] is an 
outstanding example of the research sup- 
porting the concept that self-other attitudes 
are interdependent. 

The subjects for this research were a 
group of 30 students who enrolled in a 
leadership training course at Michigan State 
University. Fourteen of these subjects took 
this course during the fall term of 1956, and 
16 of the subjects took the course during the 
winter quarter of 1957. These students 


were selected for the course because they 
had attained leadership positions in a vari- 
ety of campus activities. 


Group Procedures 


The content of the course varied some- 
what between the two sections but, in gen- 
eral, the groups discussed the problems that 
they as leaders faced in their particular 
groups. Very frequently this involved a 
discussion and evaluation of how they had 
handled the variety of interpersonal con- 
flicts that frequently arise in group situa- 
tions. A good deal of time was spent evalu- 
ating the type of relationships these leaders 
had attempted to establish with their groups 
and with the individuals within their 
groups. Both of the classes attempted to 
gain insight into some of the dynamics in- 
fluencing individual behavior in group situ- 
ations. There was no attempt made to dis- 
cuss emotional conflicts, although confidence 
and its effects on leadership behavior were 
frequently discussed. 

The leaders’ behavior in this group 
closely paralleled the leadership functions 
as described by Gordon [3]. The objective 
was to establish a permissive, nonthreaten- 
ing psychological atmosphere. The leader 
attempted to convey warmth, understand- 
ing, and acceptance toward each individual 
group member. Each student was treated 
as if he were a significant person who had 
important contributions to make to the 
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group function. Evaluative statements 
were kept to a bare minimum, and the 
group was allowed to function according to 
its own desires and objectives. As the term 
progressed, individual members of the group 
began to assume many of the leaders’ func- 
tions. They would demonstrate their ap- 
proval of other group members and attempt 
to draw out a group member who seemed 
to be lacking in confidence or feeling some- 
what insecure. Ultimately, most group 
members became quite free in the group 
situation and were able to make frequent 
contributions to the discussions. Members 
seemed quite secure and also seemed to feel 
that they had positive and important con- 
tributions to make to the progress of the 
group. A post-class written, unsigned evalu- 
ation of the course made by each student 
indicated that a warm, free, psychological 
environment had been established. Many 
of the group members indicated that they 
had become quite confident in the group 
situation and were able to contribute with- 
out feeling anxious or self-conscious. Many 
of them indicated that this feeling of confi- 
dence had generalized to other situations. 

As the term progressed, the group became 
quite cohesive as indicated by the fact that 
they were interested in the nonclassroom ac- 
tivities of other class members, they were 
interested in establishing relationships with 
class members outside of the classroom 
situations, and there were frequent sug- 
gestions that a class reunion be held follow- 
ing the termination of the quarter. 

These factors indicated that the leaders’ 
objectives had been attained. These objec- 
tives were basically to establish a cohesive 
group that expected the individual group 
members to be understanding, warm, and 
accepting. Threatening or critical behavior 
was deemed unacceptable, according to the 
group norms which had been introduced by 
the leader. Thus, the group as a whole 
reacted positively to each individual group 
member. The hypothesis is that this posi- 
tive reaction should have influenced the in- 
dividual’s attitudes towards himself, and, as 
his self-attitudes were influenced, his per- 
ception of a generalized other person should 
also have changed. 
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Test Results 


These groups met twice a week for a total 
of 11 weeks. At the first meeting, they were 
given the Bills Inventory of Adjustment. 
The directions were the same as those given 
by Bills except that the total test was not 
administered. Subjects were asked only to 
respond to the items in three ways, once as 
they actually were, a second time as they 
would like to be, and a third time as they 
saw the average other person. The order 
in which these scales were administered 
was alternated in order to eliminate the 
effects of any particular sequence. Prior to 
the administration of these scales, the sub- 
jects were told that this research was being 
conducted to determine some of the atti- 
tudes of leaders. At the end of the 11 week 
period, the same tests were administered 
with identical directions. Two scores were 
obtained from each testing. These scores 
are, first, a discrepancy score between the 
way the subjects indicated they actually were 
and the way they indicated they felt the 
ideal person would be. This score is closely 
related to the real and ideal selves so often 
referred to when Q sort methodology is 
being used. The second score was a dis- 
crepancy score between the average other 
person and the ideal person. On the basis 
of the previously stated hypotheses, two re- 
sults were predicted. First, there will be a 
smaller discrepancy between the ideal per- 
son and the real person following the ex- 
perience in the group situation. Second, 
there will be a reduction in the discrepancy 
between the generalized other person and 
the ideal person following the experience 
in the group situation. 

The mean discrepancy score between the 
ideal self and the real self were calculated 
for the pre-class and post-class tests. The 
critical ratio of the difference between these 
two means was Calculated to determine if 
the difference was significant. An identical 
procedure was used to determine if there 
was a significant change in the pre-class and 


post-class discrepancy scores between the 
ideal person and the generalized other per- 
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son. The results of these comparisons are 
shown in Taste I. 


TABLE | 


Pre- and Post-Class Discrepancy Scores Between 
the Real Person and the Ideal and Between the 
Generalized Other Person and the Ideal. 
Critical Ratios of the Differences Between 
These Means Are Given Also 





Ideal-Generalized 
Other Discrepancy 


Real-Ideal 
Discrepancy 





45.23 
43.17 


42.17 
34.30 


Pre-Class Mean 
Post-Class Mean 


Critical Ratio 





TABLE | shows that there was a significant 
reduction in the discrepancy between the 
ideal and real self following the experience 
in the group situation. The difference be- 
tween the pre-class and the post-class means 
was different at the 2 per cent level of con- 
fidence and was in the predicted direction. 
Thus, the hypothesis is upheld that an ex- 
perience in an appropriate group situation 
can change an individual's attitudes towards 
himself. 

There is no significant change in the dis- 
crepancy score between the ideal self and the 
generalized other person following the 
group experience. There was a change in 
the predicted direction, but this change was 
not large enough to approach the significant 
level. Thus, the hypothesis that an experi- 
ence in a group situation can alter attitudes 
towards a generalized other person was not 
upheld. 

A reduction in the discrepancy score be- 
tween the ideal and the real self could have 
resulted in changes in either the ideal self 
or the real self. In order to determine the 
nature of the change, Pearson Product Mo- 
ment Correlations were calculated between 
the pre- and post-class ideal selves and be- 
tween the pre- and post-class real selves. 
The correlation between the two ideal selves 
was 0.91, and the correlation between the 
two real selves was 0.81. Thus, a signifi 
cantly greater change was found between 
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the pre- and post-class real selves than be- 
tween the two ideal selves. This indicates 
that the group experience resulted in a 
change in the self concept rather than in a 
change in the ideal concept. This is similar 
to the results found when the effects of 
psychotherapy were evaluated. 


Summary 


The hypotheses were presented that ex- 
perience in a _ non-psychotherapeutically 
oriented group could result in changes in 
attitudes towards the self and towards 
others. Thirty students who were enrolled 
in a leadership training course at Michigan 
State University were used for subjects. 
The teacher of this class carried out the 
leadership function as described by Gordon 
[3]. As the term progressed, other members 
of the class assumed the same forms of be- 
havior as the leader. The acceptable mode 
of behavior in this group was to be warm, 
accepting, and understanding. The group 
members’ behavior throughout the course 
indicated that they felt the psychological 
climate was nonthreatening, and their post- 
class evaluations indicated that they felt free 
and spontaneous in the group situation. 
During the first meeting, the class was ad- 
ministered the Bills Inventory of Adjust- 
ment. Each student was asked to respond 
as they were, as they would like to be, and 
as they saw the average other person. The 
same tests were administered at the end of 
the 11 weeks of class. The tests were scored 
by calculating discrepancy scores between 
the real self and the ideal self and the aver- 
age other person and the ideal self. Pre- 
and post-class discrepancy scores were com- 


pared to see if there had been any signifi- 
cant changes in attitudes towards the self 
or towards others. A significant reduction 
in the discrepancy score between the real 
self and the ideal self was found following 
the completion of the course. No significant 
change was found in the discrepancy be- 
tween the average other person and the ideal 
self. It was found that the reduction in 
discrepancy between the real self and the 
ideal self was the result, to a large degree, 
in the change in the real self rather than a 
change in the ideal self. 
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FINANCIAL NEED 
and College Scholarships 


BERNARD B. HARRIS and QUENTIN F. SCHENK 


Sree HAS intensified the already great 
strain which is being placed on our 
system of higher education to produce the 
trained personnel needed to operate our in- 
creasingly complex technological society. 
Since higher education is not free education 
as is public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, the system of scholarships is used as 
one means of enabling competent students 
to meet the costs entailed in securing a col- 
lege education. Many of these scholarships 
require a demonstration of financial need 
on the part of the applicant before he is 
eligible to secure a grant of money. 

Since more and more money is being 
made available to students who are able but 
needy, the practical problem of awarding 
the scholarships to the applicants who best 
qualify becomes more pressing. Decisions 
of this nature are usually based upon finan- 
cial information the parents, applicants, and 
collateral sources provide. It goes without 
saying that the decision cannot be better 
than the information upon which it is based. 
As a part of their study of procedures used 
in awarding scholarships [/, 2] the writers 
evaluated the accuracy of financial informa- 
tion which was furnished the scholarship 
committee so it could determine the finan- 
cial situation of the applicants. 

This article reports some of the findings 
of this follow-up study which investigated 
a group of 86 applicants, half of whom re- 
ceived scholarships and half of whom did 
not receive them.! The findings which will 
be specifically discussed compare family in- 
come given on the scholarship application 
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blank with the family income reported on 
the state income tax return.” 


Figures that Lie, or .. .? 


Tas.e | shows the incomes of the appli- 
cants in both groups listed by two sources: 
the scholarships application blank, and the 
income tax return. When groups A and B 
are compared by income as listed on the 
scholarship application blank, the mean in- 
comes of the two groups are $2,892 and 
$4,203, respectively. When the reliability 
of the difference of these two means is com- 
puted by means of ¢, the difference is found 
to be significant at less than the 0.005 level.‘ 

It can be inferred, then, that as a group 
the incomes of group A are significantly 
lower than the incomes of group B as given 
on the application blank. It can further be 
inferred that the scholarship committee did 
indeed choose for awards the group of stu- 
dents whose incomes on the application 


* A total of 329 students originally applied for the 
University of Wisconsin Knapp Undergraduate 
Scholarship in 1950. The 86 cases studied come 
from a universe of 109 applicants who, according to 
screening committee criteria, qualified for the final 
elimination round. Of these 109 finalists, 43 re- 
ceived scholarships. In addition to the 43 recipients 
a representative sample numbering 43 was taken 
from the 66 remaining finalists who did not receive 
the award. 

* Although there were 43 cases in each group orig- 
inally, income tax returns were available for only 
26 cases in the A group and 27 cases in the B group 
There were various reasons why returns were not 
available: perhaps the person failed to file a re- 
turn; in some cases investigators were using the re- 
turns; some people did not earn sufficient income 
to file a return; files had been misplaced, etc 

*Group A refers to the applicants who received 
the awards and group B to the applicants who did 
not receive the awards. In the text, these groups 
will also be discussed in terms of groups “A” and 
“RB” 

* The value of ¢ is 3.399, with 51 degrees of free- 
dom. 





TABLE 1 


Annual Income for Scholarship Applicants as 
Reported on Scholarship Application Blanks 
and Income Tax Returns 





Income as 
reported on 
scholarship application 
Group A Group B 
N= 26 N= 27 


Income as 
reported on 
income tax return 


Group A Group B 





$ 5,096 
4,940 
7,154 
4,308 
5 036 

5,360 6,528 

5,000 3,670 4,103 

4,950 5,393 4,860 

4,750 767 5,274 

4,700 5,076 

4,250 5,148 

4,000 5,398 

4,000 4,067 

4,000 1,010 

1,812 

5,575 

3,920 

1,938 


$ 9,000 
7,200 
6,500 
6,150 
5,800 


$ 10,262 
7,200 
2,905 
7,054 
5,891 
5,897 
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Tora: $75,184 $113,490 $92,310 $112,998 
Mean: $ 2,892 $ 4,203 $3,550 $ 4,185 





blank show that they are in greatest financial 
need. 

However, when the incomes of the two 
groups are compared as listed on the income 
tax return, the means of the two groups are 
$3,550 and $4,185, respectively. When the 
reliability of this difference is computed, the 
probability of a deviation greater than ¢ 
is found to be between 0.10 and 0.15.5 From 
this information it can be inferred that there 
is not a significant difference in the incomes 


® The value of ¢ is 1.258, with 51 degrees of free- 
dom. 
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of the two groups as listed on the income tax 
return. 

Several generalizations can be drawn from 
the above: 

1. The scholarship committee was able 
to make awards to a group of applicants 
whose average financial need as shown on 
the scholarship application blank was sig- 
nificantly greater than those applicants who 
did not receive awards. 

2. Family incomes as listed on the scholar- 
ship application blanks are not the same 
amounts as listed on the income tax returns. 

3. Group A showed a much greater dis- 
parity between its incomes listed on the ap- 
plication blanks and the tax returns than 
did group B.* 

4. Incomes for groups A and B are much 
more similar as shown on the income tax 
returns than as shown on the application 
blanks.? 

It is evident that a statistical analysis 
alone of the data concerning the applicants 
cannot show the elaboration which exists 
when a study of individual cases is made. 
Therefore, the writers also followed-up 86 
applicants for scholarships to determine 
whether the financial information was sufh- 
ciently complete and adequate to enable 
scholarship committees to make judgements 
about financial need. The following se- 
lected case studies, two from group A and 
one from Group B, deal with this problem: 

Anne listed her family income as $4,000, a sum 

which supported the mother, herself, and six 

other children. The income tax returns showed 
that Anne’s family income was actually $7,154 net 
profit. The scholarship committee never knew 
what the actual income was, and they awarded 
her a scholarship on the basis of the $4,000 figure. 

The tax office was also concerned with Anne's 

family income since it reassessed the income at a 

considerably higher figure. 

When Anne lost her scholarship at the 
University, due to a failure to maintain a B 
average, her family provided her with $1,040 
for the school year. What seemed to be a 


*The difference between the mean incomes re- 
ported on the scholarship application blanks and 
the income tax returns for group A is $659, and for 
group B, $18. 

*The difference between the mean incomes for 
groups A and B on the tax return is $635, but is 
$1,311 on the application blank. 
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case of financial need when the scholarship 
committee made the award turned out to 
be otherwise. 

Louise presented what appeared to be a good case 
for financial assistance, and she received a $500 
award per year for four years. In addition, she 
received a tuition scholarship for her freshman 
year and free room and board. This total income 
would amount to approximately $1,300, and it 
meant that Louise did not have to work in the 
summer or during the school year. 

This student distorted the facts on her 
application blank; yet, evidently, from 
their letters of recommendation, was able 
to convince a university professor and a 
high school principal of her financial need. 
The scholarship committee was to believe 
that she would receive nothing from home. 
Yet the follow-up study revealed that Louise 
received room and board worth approxi- 
mately $650. She stated that the family 
income was $3,000 and that a new business 
venture had cost them $692. Yet the in- 
come tax return showed that the total 
income was $4,205 and the business had 
lost $289. 

Marc did not receive the award, but he did re- 

ceive a smaller undergraduate scholarship after 

his first year at the University. In both instances 
he grossly distorted the family income picture. 

When he first applied for the award he reported 

$1,775 less income than his father earned. In 

1952, he applied for a second undergraduate 

scholarship and reported that the total income 

was $4,550. Yet the income tax return showed 
that in 1951 the father earned $6,056, not in- 

cluding the free dwelling which he received as a 

minister. 

This student was able to manage very 
well with a minimum of work, scholarship 
help, and a large family contribution. 
When the facts were known, there was no 
indication of financial need in Marc’s case. 
The scholarship committee did not have 
these facts, however. The study pointed 
out numerous cases where the scholarship 
committee might have altered their decision 
about an applicant's financial need if all 
the facts could have been made available 
to them. 


Conclusions 


1. Even though the scholarship committee 
could develop a fool-proof method of select- 
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ing financially needy applicants on the ba- 
sis of information submitted, the informa- 
tion itself is often faulty and incomplete. 
If it can be assumed that the income tax 
information is more accurate than that on 
the scholarship application, this study shows 
that, in effect, the scholarship committee 
rewarded untruthfulness and _ penalized 
those who most accurately reported their 
financial situation. Those who received the 
awards were simply able to make the best 
case for themselves on the application 
blanks, regardless of the truth of the mat- 
ter. If further research beyond this small 
but intensively studied sample shows this 
situation to be widespread, those students 
who are actually financially in need of 
scholarship assistance simply are not receiv- 
ing this assistance.® 

2. It is difficult to administer scholarship 
programs which have as one of their criteria 
financial need. It seems to the writers that 
on the basis of this study an elaborate 
means test such as is used by the public 
assistance programs must be developed if 
the job is to be done effectively. This 
would involve a high administrative ex- 
pense which would be difficult to justify. 
Therefore, it seems that the whole concept 
of the use of financial need as an effective 
criterion for making scholarship awards to 
college students must be reappraised. This 
is especially necessary now that more monies 
are every day being made available in the 
form of scholarships to enable youth of col- 
lege calibre to go to college, for these funds 
are limited and must be used as effectively 
as possible. 


* In fact, the over-all study suggests that those in- 
dividuals of college age who are very needy finan- 
cially do not even apply for scholarship assistance, 
for only 2 of the 43 applicants in group B dropped 
out of college for financial reasons. 
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A BILL OF RIGHTS FOR SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


C. C. STEWART 


HIS PAPER is written in defense of school 

counselors. Their defense is indicated 
because they are so often misassigned and 
misused. Appointed as counselors, they 
frequently serve as clerks, disciplinarians, or 
attendance accountants. Because of this 
misrepresentation, many counselors are dis- 
couraged and ashamed of their service. 
Their urgent demand is the opportunity to 
perform the functions that the term coun- 
selor implies. They need a Bill of Rights! 

Contacts with scores of counselors has 
convinced the writer that there are among 
them many who are disillusioned and frus- 
trated by the wide gap between counseling 
theory and practice. They listen to speeches 
and read articles by guidance leaders and 
are inspired by the high-level nature of 
the work counselors should be doing. Then 
they face the cold reality of the tasks their 
administrators assign them, and the com- 
parison is quite traumatic. 


What Counselors Say 


Here are a few verbatim statements made 
by secondary school counselors during the 
discussion period of a recent meeting at 
which the writer spoke on, “Neglected 
Aspects of Counseling.” 


I never had such a frustrating job in all my 
life. I have no time to do real counseling. 
I am primarily a clerical worker. 


Yesterday I was too busy with programming to be 
able to take time to talk for a period with a 
junior who is in real trouble. 


My principal seems to feel that it is more im- 
portant to discipline a student than to counsel 
him. 


C. C. Stewart is Associate Professor of Education 
at Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
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I left teaching to do full-time counseling be- 
cause I felt I could then be able to help stu- 
dents with emotional problems, but I was mis- 
taken. 

At times I feel I'm wasting the taxpayer's money. 
1 am paid for counseling but I do very little of it. 


My load is too heavy to do prolonged counseling. 


These statements are representative of 
over 20 remarks made at the meeting. 
Many of the counselors spoke with real feel- 
ing. Many others who did not express 
themselves indicated agreement by various 
physical signs which the speaker, facing the 
audience, could detect. The general atti- 
tude of the group was one of sincerity. 
There was very little evidence that this 
was a gripe session. 

The true function of school counselors 
and the proper use of their working time 
are not new issues. Numerous leaders have 
discussed them in books, articles, and 
speeches. There is no need to reproduce a 
long summary of these at this time. How- 
ever, to remind the skeptics, attention is 
called to several such studies, which are but 
a few of many available. 


From Other Studies 


Arnold [2] surveyed 126 counselors and 
counseling deans in Ohio and found that 
counselors give more time to attendance, 
discipline, tardiness, or other chores than to 
counseling on vocational, educational, and 
personal problems. He concluded that the 
load carried by these counselors was very 
heavy and that counseling on personal, 
educational, and vocational problems “must 
be grossly inadequate if this group is repre- 
sentative.” 

Goldstein [3] indicates, among other con- 
clusions, that many of the clerical duties re- 
quired of counselors are of such a nature 
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that “they could be handled more ex- 
peditiously and with less expense by a 
school clerk.” He indicates that certain 
clerical duties performed by counselors re- 
quiring professional judgment and skills 
are “rightly associated with counseling.” 
In this list he includes “checking on test 
scores, preparing bulletins, calculating me- 
dians, and working with pupil records.” 
It seems to the writer that even this selec- 
tion may be open to serious questioning. 

Martyn [7], in a thesis study, reports that 
counselors spend as much as 80 per cent of 
their time on clerical duties. Even after 
eliminating such tasks as have “necessary 
counseling components, counselors _ still 
spend 43 per cent of their time on clerical 
duties.” His findings indicate a great varia- 
tion in this respect from school to school. 
He suggests that the proper organization of 
the clerical staff and the training of counse- 
lors in ofice procedures may serve to reduce 
the high percentage. 

Sevdy [/2] studied the distribution of 
working time of a group of northern Cali- 
fornia school counselors. The subjects in- 
cluded a sample of 11 counselors in eight 
high schools in the Chico area. Data were 


collected by a structured personal interview 
which covered 40 questions relating to seven 


major areas of counseling activity. His 
findings are astoundingly revealing. He 
found these counselors lacked even mini- 
mum office space and secretarial assistance. 
A considerable proportion of their time was 
spent in such noncounseling tasks as sub- 
stitute teaching, administrative functions, 
attendance accounting, hall duty, punish- 
ing discipline cases, and chaperoning stu- 
dent social events, in some cases as often as 
five nights a month. He found evidence of 
the misassignment of counselors. 

Purcell [/0] reports a study of question- 
naire replies from 106 counselors in the 
Long Island Guidance Association. Among 
other data, she reports that 71 per cent of 
the respondents are full-time counselors 
with a median working day of eight hours. 
The median full-time counselee load is 
between 500 and 599, with a range of from 
200 to over 1,000. More than 95 per cent of 
the counselors are “concerned with student 
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problems.” Fifteen per cent prepare the 
school master schedule; 55 per cent actually 
assign students to classes; 64 per cent coun- 
sel on chronic attendance problems; 9 per 
cent keep daily attendance records; and 4 
per cent check registers. Thirty-nine per 
cent of the counselors score tests and 35% 
record the results on the record cards; 13 per 
cent record marks on transcripts. “Little 
emphasis is placed on formal group guid- 
ance.” While a large proportion (76 per 
cent) use the case conference technique, 
only 27 per cent hold case conferences as 
often as once a month; 70 per cent spend 
one-half hour or more a day on clerical du- 
ties. She points out the loss of time caused 
by the assignment of these counselors to 
such a wide variety of chores. 

She concludes: “If counselors are to 
offer truly professional guidance services, 
it is obvious that they must work toward 
these major objectives: 

1. The assignment to counselors of pro- 
fessional guidance responsibilities. 

2. The procurement of adequate secre- 
tarial help. 

3. The attainment of a salary scale com- 
mensurate with their responsibilities. 

It is hoped this report will stimulate 
further study of the problem of standards 
for counseling responsibilities and efficiency 
throughout the country.” 

The findings reported above indicate how 
much time and energy school counselors 
spend on activities that often have little to 
do with counseling. These data also indi- 
cate the extent to which students are de- 
prived of help sorely needed on their edu- 
cational, vocational, and personal problems. 
The current practice in school counseling 
seems absurdly out of line with the thinking 
of guidance and counseling authorities. 

Mathewson [8] suggests the following as 
specific functions of the counselor: 

1. Helping pupil evaluate his experiences 
and his behavior in relation to these experi- 
ences. 

2. Coordinating data on pupil appraisal 
from various sources. 

3. Counseling with pupil on needs and 
problems of self-understanding, academic 
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and social adjustment, and educational or 
vocational orientation. 

4. Seeking additional information on pu- 
pil through interviewing and other forms 
of appraisal and evaluation. 

5. Providing liaison between school and 
home, and school and community; consult- 
ing with parents. 

6. Coordinating school activities bearing 
on pupil guidance. 

7. Providing minor remedial work in ac- 
ademic progress and social adjustment. 

8. Leading regular sessions of group work 
in guidance and conducting individual 
counseling sessions. 

Truax [1/6] lists “seven critical require- 
ment categories” which embrace the coun- 
selor’s function. These general areas are 
broken up into a total of 65 specific activ- 
ities counselors should perform to meet the 
behavior needs of counselees. 

The seven general areas he covers are as 
follows: 

1. Providing services to students as indi- 
viduals. 

2. Providing services to 
groups. 

3. Providing services and maintaining re- 
lationships with the school staff. 

4. Maintaining relationships between the 
school and the community. 

5. Contributing to the general school 
program. 

6. Accepting personal responsibility. 

7. Accepting professional responsibility. 

The California State Department of Ed- 
ucation [9] suggests a list of 40 specific 
counselor activities. The list, too extensive 
to reproduce here, covers the following gen- 
eral areas: 

1. Interviewing. 

2. Using tools and techniques other than 
the interview to gather pertinent informa- 
tion about the individual. 

3. Supervising and maintaining cumula- 
tive records (routine clerical work to be 
done by clerical workers). 

4. Collecting, maintaining and making 
available materials containing information 
on adjustment problems, schools, colleges, 


students in 


scholarships, loans, vocational data, and 
similar information. 

5. Working with teachers on student 
problems. 

6. Conducting group activities. 

7. Contributing to the general school 
program. 

8. Working closely with the community. 


The performance of certain administra- 
tive duties by the counselor is fairly com- 
mon. However, there seems to be no com- 
mon agreement relative to which adminis- 
trative duties may be legitimately required 
of the counselor or how much of his time 
may be justifiably so consumed. The fol- 
lowing statement from another official pub- 
lication of the California State Department 
of Education [//] may serve as a guide on 
this issue: 

Since the major responsibility of the counselor is 
to counsel students, his administrative duties 
should be held to a minimum. When administra- 
tive and managerial tasks are assigned to coun- 
selors, these duties should be compatible with 
the counseling process and should not jeopardize 
the counseling service. 


Other statements by Arbuckle [/], Hahn 
and MacLean [5], Jones and Miller [6], 


Shoben [13], Tooker [/4], Trout [/5], 
Wrenn [/8], and others, show minor disa- 
greements on what the school counselor's 
role should be, but they are in general ac- 
cord on his major functions and the high- 
level nature of his role. In these writings 
one finds no support of the petty activities 
so frequently found in surveys of what 
counselors actually are doing. 

Those who create school guidance and 
counseling policy and control its practice 
need not only familiarity with, but belief 
and faith in, the advanced thinking in this 
field. Only through such enlightened ad- 
ministrators will the more than 19,000 
school counselors in the United States be 
permitted to do the real job they should be 
doing and under conditions which insure 
reasonable success. 

It is time that school counselors be eman- 
cipated from their frustrations and disillu- 
sionment. It is time they be granted a Bill 
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of Rights. To this end the following is 
proposed: 


BILL OF RIGHTS FOR SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


1. The right to a reasonable counseling load. 

2. The right to favorable working conditions . . . 
office space, ample clerical help, and other 
material conditions. 

. The right to enough time to do his real job . . . 
to engage in counseling per se. 

. The right to a real opportunity to establish 
effective contact with parents, referral agencies, 
and other organizations in the community. 

. The right to sufficient time and the privilege of 
serving on curriculum and other critical com- 
mittees. 

. The right to have an effective voice in deter- 
mining guidance and counseling policy and 
practice. 

. The right to have reasonable time for research. 

. The right to a recognized professional status. 

. The right to remuneration commensurate with 
the training and responsibility involved. 

. The right to have the full trust and support of 
the administrators to make the above rights 
effective. 


This proposed Bill of Rights, if adopted 


by administrators as a basic guide and prac- 


ticed by counselors, should result in a 
counseling service unknown in the past. 
Pupil counseling needs, so often neglected, 
then would have a chance of fulfillment. 
With such a Bill of Rights supporting them, 
counselors would attain the professional 
status which is implied in the credential re- 
quirement now in force in 36 states. In 
addition, with the backing of such a list 
of rights and privileges, counselors would 
have an effective opportunity to grow pro- 
fessionally and to help build a guidance 
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structure designed for this age of rapid 
change. 
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Sentence and Story Completions 
Offer Serviceable Information 


GERTRUDE A. BOYD 


HE TEACHER today who has a broad back- 

ground in education and psychology can 
make good use of a number of projective 
devices in her teaching. Clinicians use pro- 
jective techniques in diagnosing and treat- 
ing individuals with problem behavior. 
Teachers should understand and appreciate 
the significance of many such appraisals. 
Such techniques may serve as a therapeutic 
device to help children relieve their inner 
fears and tension and as a method to diag- 
nose and understand personality problems 
of childhood. 

The information gained from such de- 
vices as story and sentence completions can 
be used to supplement, to verify, and to sub- 
stantiate data gained through more formal 
measures. Appraisals of this kind may be 
used as screening devices for indicating the 
need for more intensive personality investi- 
gation. Individuals who give evidence of 
deep-seated conflicts should be referred to 
a clinical psychologist or psychiatrist, since 
the most penetrating analyses of results are 
possible only in the hands of trained per- 
sonnel. But good teachers can try out, on 
an informal nonstandardized basis, some of 
the devices formerly delegated solely to 
clinicians. 

For many years, sentence and story com- 
pletions have been used by psychologists 
and psychiatrists to discover dynamics of 
personality and levels of integration. These 
measures can also be used by teachers and 
guidance workers to understand some of the 
problems, attitudes, and behavior patterns 
of individual pupils. For the most part, 
the educational emphasis today is on gather- 
ing information which has a direct bearing 
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on goals, needs, and dependencies of the 
individual. Through the use of sentence 
and story completions, teachers may be 
able to gain a better understanding of the 
problems of childhood. 


Sentence Completions 


Sentence completions are one of the old- 
est forms of objective testing. Originally, 
sentence completion items were used to 
measure intelligence rather than person- 
ality, but it was soon evident that such 
tests were essentially projective techniques 
which utilized free association. In uncon- 
strained response to sentence beginnings, 
the pupil reveals his real self, since it is not 
likely that he will anticipate the signifi- 
cance of his answers for personality study. 

A sentence-completion test is decidedly 
superior to other data-gathering devices. 
Psychologists claim that sentence-completion 
items have distinct advantages over the 
interview, the questionnaire, and the in- 
ventory in discovering problems of pupils. 
Furthermore, environmental pressures are 
more clearly and accurately expressed than 
in a case history approach. The use of 
sentence beginnings give a truer picture of 
the child’s real feelings than direct ques- 
tioning, as this approach tends to make the 
individual self-conscious and puts him on 
the defensive. 

In comparison with other projective 
techniques, a sentence-completion test gives 
considerable basic evidence for the time and 
effort involved. Such a test may be ad- 
ministered to an individual or to a group. 
Sentence-completion items can be given, 
scored, and analyzed in a relatively short 
time. A teacher-made test requires no 
special apparatus, and the results provide 
significant data for understanding the prob- 
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lems of childhood. Valuable information, 
which will supplement that obtained from 
more formal measures, can be secured from 
children in the upper elementary grades and 
high school. 


Suggested Sentence-Completion Items 


In selecting items to be included in a sen- 
tence-completion test, the teacher should 
keep in mind the areas of information 
which will augment that already obtained 
from other sources. He may wish to add to 
the results obtained from standardized tests 
or to verify data obtained through other 
sources. Normally, the broad areas of ques- 
tions would center around home, school, 
and personal-social problems. A few ques- 
tions on each of these topics might show the 
need for more detailed questions on one or 
more of the divisions. 

The directions for administration of sen- 
tence-completion items may be stated simply 
as: “Complete the following sentence in 
your own words to express your real feel- 
ings. Write the first thing that comes to 
your mind. Any response is entirely accept- 
able.” 

Many of the pioneer efforts in sentence- 
completion tests showed an attempt to use 
short and generally unstructured beginnings 
for the items. Even today sentence be- 
ginnings vary. They may be third-person 
references as he, she, or proper names, as 
John, Susie; they may be personal pronoun 
citations, as J wish, I am; or they may be 
neutral .cimuli, as Sometimes, Eating. 

A recent test is composed of relatively un- 
structured sentence beginnings. The fol- 
lowing selected items seem appropriate to 
use with upper-grade children [4, p. 173): 


. My schoolwork . . . 
. I want to know... 
. Our family .. . 

I feel . . 
Fighting . . . 

. My mother. . . 

. Friends . . . 

. Eating... 
Isleep.. . 

Beye. .« 


. My greatest trouble . . 


=—SOMNDAT Se wD — 


-_ 
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. My clothes. . . 

. I secretly . . 

. I cannot understand what makes my. . . 
. lam very... 

. My father. . . 


. Myeyes... 

. At night... 

. My looks. . . 

. The dark... 

. My chief worry . . . 

, Gils... 

. My greatest ambition . . . 
. I like best. . . 

. My teachers. . . 

. Athome.. . 

. I become embarrassed . . . 


This test should result in studies of 
wishes, hostilities, loves, hates, fears, and 
impulses and motives in general. Such a 
test may give some indication of the various 
degrees to which either parent gives, with- 
holds, dominates, rejects, praises, or 
punishes the individual. It also may reveal 
attitudes of hostility toward self, father, 
mother, brothers, or sisters, or attitudes of 
resentment toward punishment, high stand- 
ards, or rejection. 

Many general patterns of behavior may 
be analyzed as: (1) persistence in con- 
tinuing at the task; (2) striving for success; 
(3) feelings of inferiority, doubt, worry; 
(4) discouragement; (5) high standards; 
and (6) emotional stability under the stress 
of answering the questions [4]. Both indi- 
vidual and group reactions may be ex- 
amined. 


Use of Personal Items 


Incomplete sentences which give the name 
of a particular person or are third-person 
references (he, she, they) can be used. The 
pupil answering these may project himself 
into the situation or may complete the 


sentence as for a third person. However, 
there is a tendency for proper names to 
arouse associations with specific people. 
Such items as the following may be used 


(7, p. 3231: 


1. Charlie was happiest when . 
2. When told to keep in place, Henry . . 
3. Everytime he wasn't invited, Henry . 





4. Bud would rather do without . . . 
5. Jack really became angry when. . . 
6. If Fred could only . . . 

7. When they laughed at Bill he . . . 


To vary the method of presentation, the 
teacher may read the sentence beginnings. 
As in the previous test situations, the ad- 
ministrator urges the pupils to write down 
the first thoughts that come to them. 
Sample sentences which have been used in- 
clude [3, p. 278): 


1. Mary always felt she was. . . 
2. To Joan the most important thing was . . . 
3. Claire would often worry about . . 


Completed Sentences 


In studying the completed sentences, the 
teacher should attempt little or no analysis 
or interpretation of the results. However, 


much valuable information concerning the 
attitudes of children has been obtained 
through this medium. A 7th grade group 
of slow learners gave the following re- 
sponses [2, pp. 78-81): 


My school work: 
comes easy for me most of the time. 
is too hard. 
is always poor. 
is sometimes easy. 
is not fun. 
is not hard and is not easy. 
is not liked by me. 
is liked only in shop and gym. 


I am happiest when: 
I ride horses. 
I get my own way. 
I go to the show with my boy-friend. 
I do things right. 
I'm with my father and mother. 
nobody picks on me. 
I get something. 


I don’t like to: 
live at home. 
go to school. 
work. 
be teased. 
wash dishes. 
do spelling. 
do work at home. 
do things when I am playing. 
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In another school situation, the re- 
sponses of the pupils showed both good 
and poor adjustment to family and friends. 
Satisfactory relationships with the mother 
were expressed by such answers as: “My 
mother is the best mother in the world”; 
and “My mother is sweet, fair, strict, and 
wonderful.” One individual responded 
with: “My mother thinks I’m a baby.” 

Emotional maturity was shown in the 
endings to “When I am criticized.” Re- 
sponses varied from: “I try to profit from 
the other fellow’s advice,” to “I blow up 
inside, but I try to see the bright side and 
not act too mad,” and “It’s just too bad.” 

Perhaps more information and clinical 
help are needed for one boy whose atti- 
tude toward school is indicated by [6, pp. 
40-41): 


When school is dismissed I shall be happy. 

The rules around here are not fair. 

This school should get new teachers. 

Pupils who participate in class should have their 
heads examined. 


Story Completions 


This device is similar to the sentence- 
completion test except that the story-com- 
pletion technique requires a longer and 
more detailed response to the test situation 
than does the sentence completion. The 
common element in this type of appraisal 
is the provision of a theme for elaboration. 
While this approach has been used effec- 
tively with both children and adults, the 
limited number of studies using it indicate 
that it is still in the exploratory stages. 

Creative story-telling is a task which 
seems to have universal appeal, especially 
for children. For many years, story-telling 
has shown its clinical utility in delineating 
areas of conflict, anxieties, wish-fulfillment, 
fantasies, fears, and needs. Moreover, the 
story-telling method is so common among 
children that it becomes a most natural 
approach to their fantasy lives. 

Topics assigned as story-telling stimuli 
range all the way from the very structured 
retelling of “The Big Bad Wolf and Goldi- 
locks” to the relatively structured topic, 
“The Story of a Boy,” and then to the un- 
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structured stimuli of saying, “Make up a 
story for me.” 

The general principle governing story 
completions implies that, given a stimulus 
that allows freedom of association, the indi- 
vidual will draw upon his own background 
of experience, wishes, needs, and conflicts in 
organizing and constructing his response in 
so far as he is willing and able to cooperate 
in the activity proposed. The type of 
stimulus is very important for securing de- 
sired results. For example, children will 
give one kind of response to the specific 
title, “My Brother,” and quite a different 
kind to the general title, “A Story About a 
Boy.” The former is likely to elicit stories 
that are highly specific and primarily de- 
scriptive; the latter, in the instance of boys, 
may well produce significant information 
with respect to ego-ideals and wishes; in 
girls, it may produce stories that reveal their 
attitudes toward boys in general or toward 
their brothers. It it important, therefore, 
to use a series of stories. Thus, an attempt 
can be made to obtain such information as 
boys’ attitudes toward themselves, toward 
other boys, toward their parents, toward 
girls, and toward their sisters. 


In using this method, pupils may be 
given an unfinished story to complete or 
they may be asked to choose between con- 


flicting situations. The story presented 
should be so structured that (1) the situa- 
tion calls for some kind of action, (2) a 
minimum of emotion is implied on the part 
of the characters, (3) characteristics of the 
imaginary persons are not described, and 
(4) proper names are not used for the 
characters [/]. The story may be presented 
in oral or written form, and the response 
may be given orally or in writing. For 
young children the oral response is pre- 
ferred; for older subjects the written re- 
sponse may be less restrictive than the oral, 
but the oral story will give a more spon- 
taneous reaction to the situation. 

In its simplest form, the unfinished story 
situation may be in the form of a picture. 
This procedure may be used with young 
children. Individual children may be asked 
to tell what each person or animal in the 
picture is doing and to show how each talks. 
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The child‘s reactions and responses may be 
indicative of his feelings toward people and 
things at home, at school, and in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The teacher may ask a child to make up 
a story about a mother, a father, and their 
children. A setting of this kind will reveal 
the child’s attitude toward the members of 
the family. Usually stories told by young 
children are colored with greater emotional 
tone than are those told by older subjects. 
Three major themes emerge from the stories 
made up by children: what the child is 
afraid of—anxiety; what the child wishes 
to be—wish-fulfillment; and what he fears 
he might do—sadism. 

A modification of the story-completion 
test has been used effectively in some in- 
stances. One teacher gave junior high 
school pupils a sentence which established 
the setting for a story. Without further ex- 
planation of the setting, a series of ques- 
tions was then presented. The pupils were 
asked to answer the questions quickly and 
frankly. A typical situation used by a 
teacher was, “My boat went down the 
river.” The youngsters then responded to 
the following question: 


What river was it? 

What kind of boat was it? 
How many were in the boat? 
Where were you going? 
What were you going to do? 
What color was the boat? 


One boy indicated that his boat was a 
raft, that he had a crowd of people with 
him, and that they were going “just to 
have fun.” Quite the opposite traits were 
shown by a girl who was on a lonely river 
in the woods. She wrote: “I am going to 
seek a ‘recluse’ where I can just be alone” 
[5, 50-51). In addition, oral or written 
assignments on such topics as, “If I had a 
Hundred Dollars,” or “The Person I Would 
Like to be Like,” are aids to gaining in- 
sight into a child’s desires and needs. 

Information about how the child views 
himself and how he thinks others feel about 
him can be obtained from writing on such 
titles as “What I Like About Myself,” 
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“What Others Like About Me,” or “What 
Others Don’t Like About Me.” 

These descriptions may be very revealing 
about a child’s personality and may explain 
much about the necessity for social recog- 
nition, belongingness, security, and affec- 
tion. Moreover, they may show the pupil's 
need to achieve or excel. Counselors, 
teachers, and other professional persons 
who deal with the problems of children 
have continuing need to become intimately 
acquainted with the inner conflicts, fan- 
tasies, sentiments, attitudes, aspirations, and 
adjustment difficulties of children. 
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BOARD MEMBERSHIP OPENED TO SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The College Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 117 Street, New 
York 27, recently voted to admit individual secondary schools to member- 
ship beginning next fall. This move, which will permit the election of 
50 schools in 1959, will enable secondary schools to take an active part in 
the determination of College Board policies and practices. Schools are 
also represented, more generally, through the Board membership of edu- 
cational associations, the election of representatives-at-large, and the 
appointment of school administrators and teachers to committees. 

Applications for membership were mailed to schools in January with 
an explanation of the criteria to be considered by the committee on 
Membership in recommending the election of prospective members. 
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ACADEMIC OVER-LOAD AND SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS 


REED M. MERRILL and HAL W. OSBORN 


Ms UNIVERSITIES and colleges restrict 
the number of courses or credit hours 


that a student may carry during any given 
term. Frequently counselors suggest that 
students reduce course load if there is a 
likelihood of academic difficulty. The ap- 
parent assumption is that the student with 
more time to spend on fewer subjects will 
improve his chances for success. This as- 
sumption can be questioned. Andrew [/] 
analyzed the relationship between aca- 
demic load and scholastic success for aca- 
demically deficient students and found 
little relationship. His conclusion warrants 
reiteration: “The data suggest that the 
counselor should not be overly concerned 
with academic load for low-ability students 
but should seek to identify other factors 
that might help the student to perform bet- 
ter while he is in college.” Merrill [2] 
reached the same conclusion. Nonetheless, 
course load continues to be a common con- 
cern of administrators, counselors, and stu- 
dent personnel people. 

The purpose of the present study was to 
ascertain the relationship between academic 
“over-load” and academic success. The 
term over-load requires definition. Simi- 
lar to many universities, the University of 
Utah limits the course load a student may 
carry. In this instance it is 18 quarter 
hours. However, a substantial number of 
students obtain permission to enroll for 
additional courses. As a result it was 
decided to study the performance of stu- 
dents who carried an over-load of more 
than 18 credit hours during a quarter. In 
this study the criterion of academic suc- 
cess was the cumulative grade-point average 
earned by the student. Answers to the 
following questions were sought: 
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1. What is the relationship between the 
over-load quarter and the general academic 
success of the student? 

2. What is the relationship between the 
over-load quarter and the general academic 
success of the superior student? 

3. What is the relationship between the 
over-load quarter and the general academic 
success of the academically deficient stu- 
dent? 

In a study of this nature many variables 
are uncontrolled. For instance, the type of 
academic program taken by students varies 
considerably. One can argue that one aca- 
demic load of 20 quarter hours might be 
more difficult than another program of an 
equivalent number of hours. This must 
be viewed as an individual matter, and 
the student makes the decision to attempt 
the additional hours. What is easy for one 
is not for another. All one can do as far 
as design is concerned is check to see if the 
over-load is randomized among the variety 
of course offerings. In this case all depart- 
mental offerings are represented and no sys- 
tematic bias seems evident. 


Sample 


The subjects in the study were all stu- 
dents enrolled at the University of Utah, 
Spring Quarter, 1956-1957, who registered 
for more than 18 quarter hours of course 
work. This sample included both male 
and female students but was predominately 
male. All levels of undergraduate work 
were represented. The total of 474 stu- 
dents was drawn from several professional 
schools and the liberal arts program. Since 
various factors might affect the extremes of 
the group differentially, two sub-samples 
were drawn from the population. The 
academically superior group was arbitrarily 
defined as those students with a cumulative 
grade-point average (CGPA) of 3.00 or 
above (N = 169). The academically de- 
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TABLE 1 


Correlation Between Over-load Quarter 
Grade-Point Average and Cumulative 
Grade-Point Average for Three Groups of 
Students at the University of Utah, Spring 
Quarter, 1956-1957 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of the Over-load Quarter 
Grade-Point Average with the Cumulative 
Grade-Point Average for Three Groups of 
Students at the University of Utah, Spring 

Quarter, 1956-1957 





Groups r SE, 





All students with more than 18 
credit hours (Over-load) 

Students with CGPA of more 
than 3.00 (Superior) 

Students with CGPA of less than 
2.00 (Deficient) 


0.83 0.019 472 
0.67 0.050 169 


0.62 0.098 52 


Mean, 
Over- 
Load 
N Quarter e t 


Over-load 472. 2.78 ; 0.59 0.85 
Superior 169 3.40 0.39 0.15 
Deficient 52 1.44 : a Ce 


Groups 








ficient group was arbitrarily defined as 
those students with a cumulative grade- 
point average of 2.00 or below (N = 52).! 


Procedure 


Over-load quarter grade-point average 
and cumulative grade-point average were 
assembled for each of the students. Co- 
efficients of correlation related to the basic 
questions were determined. In addition, 
distribution tables were prepared to enable 
comparison of the mean gradepoint aver- 
ages for the samples. This analysis was 
made to determine if some trend were 
present affecting the mean performance 
but not the essential relationships of the 


groups. 


Results 


Table 1 presents the correlation co- 
efficients between over-load quarter and 
cumulative grade-point average for the 
three groups. 

All the correlations were highly signifi- 
cant. Although a degree of spuriousness 
was introduced by the inclusion of the over- 
load quarter in the cumulative grade-point 
averages, the general interpretation stands. 
That is, students perform much the same in 
a quarter when an academic over-load is 
introduced as during other quarters. Thus, 
over-load does not appear to influence per- 
formance significantly as measured by 
grade-point average. 


* The grade-point average is based on the follow- 
ing system: A = 400, B = 3.00, C = 2.00, D 
= 1.00, E = 0.00. 
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* Significant at the level of confidence. 


Tasie 2 presents the grade-point aver- 
age for the groups compared for similar 
periods of academic experience. 

The evidence in Taste 2 supports the 
general finding that course over-load does 
not significantly affect success as measured 
by grade-point average. An _ interesting 
trend is noted with the failing group. As 
a group they do less well during the over- 
load quarter (6 per cent level of signifi- 
cance). This suggests that academic con- 
cern related to course load may have some 
merit in regard to the failing student. 
However, more intensive research related 
to this finding is indicated. 

The information gained from this study 
suggests the following inferences: 

1. Students perform much the same in 
a quarter in which an academic over-load is 
attempted as in other registration periods. 

2. The counselor should not be particu- 
larly concerned with academic over-load as 
a factor related to academic success. Other 
factors appear to be more relevant in de- 
termining academic success as measured by 
grade-point average. 

3. There is a trend for academically de- 
ficient students to perform less well during 
an over-load registration. This trend ap- 
proaches statistical significance and should 
be examined in further research. 
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Some Aspects of Negro Businesses 


PAUL M, SMITH, JR. 


HE RESPONSIBILITY of guidance counselors 

involves the process of becoming familiar 
with occupational sources, information, and 
trends in an effort to help young people 
plan careers based on intelligent evidence. 
For the first time, many counselors in the 
newly integrated schools of the South will 
be faced with the problem of assisting some 
students with the choice of a career rela- 
tive to business establishments owned and 
operated by Negroes. Many more job op- 
portunities are becoming available to 
qualified Negro youth in white firms; how- 
ever, few are obtainable in the so-called 
upper echelons. The successful Negro 
businesses, in addition to aiding the eco- 
nomic needs, serves as an incentive in the 
ego-involvement of these youth. Conse- 
quently, these concerns afford real oppor- 
tunities for Negro students to become com- 
pany presidents, vice-presidents, cashiers, 
accountants, and managers, and to secure 
other positions; ¢.g., stenographers, loan 
officers, salesmen, bookkeepers, clerks, and 
tellers. 


Characteristics of Negro Businesses 


Obviously the counselor should be aware 
of the general make-up of these Negro 
businesses if he is to give the best assistance 
possible to individuals seeking this kind of 
career. Thus, the purpose of this paper is 
to point out some of the prevailing charac- 
teristics found in Negro businesses that 
might influence the choice of a career. The 
information was gathered by sending a 
questionnaire to 77 business organizations 
located in the several states. Twenty-five 
per cent of the questionnaires were re- 
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turned. The establishments consisted of 
savings and loan associations, insurance 
companies, banks, a cosmetic and a food 
firm. These types of businesses were 
chosen because of the close contact with 
federal, state, and municipal regulatory 
agencies, and also because most of them 
belong to national associations which tend 
to preserve high standards. 


Kinship Characteristics 


These enterprises have been in business 
an average of 33.5 years, ranging from 64 to 
3 years. Almost two out of every three 
were founded by an individual rather than 
a group. At present, relatives of the 
founder own one out of every 10 businesses, 
a third are owned by non-relatives, and over 
one-half are controlled by relatives of the 
founder and nonrelatives. 

This seemed to indicate that while a 
majority of these businesses were originally 
founded and controlled by an individual, 
the ownership and control has gradually 
shifted to group ownership. Furthermore, 
three out of every four positions are filled 
by non-relatives. In the top level positions, 
such as presidents, vice-presidents, treas- 
urers, Managers, etc., only one out of every 
three positions is held by a relative of the 
founder. It appears that most of these 
establishments are not family owned or 
dominated, which may mean that capable 
Negro youth have good ascendency possi- 
bilities to top level positions based on 
ability and not kinship. 


Compensatory Characteristics 


In more than 60 per cent of these busi- 
nesses, employees have the privilege of pur- 
chasing shares of stock which will enable 
them to share in profits. On the other 
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hand, more than a third do not permit em- 
ployees this opportunity. A health in- 
surance pian is provided by more than one- 
half of these firms and paid vacations is 
the practice in all. Some form of retire- 
ment plan is available in 47 per cent, while 
paid sick leave is provided in four out of 
every five companies. 

The school counselor may indicate to 
these young people that advancement is 
based upon merit in 63 per cent, schooling 
in more than a fourth, and examination in 
less than five per cent. Provisions for 
periodic rating of employees is practiced in 
slightly more than two-thirds and seniority 
rights are observed in 79 per cent; how- 
ever, as one firm indicated, seniority was 
observed only when employees being con- 
sidered for promotion had about the same 
ability and rating. 

The number of employees in the home 
offices ranges from 108 to 3 and in the 
branch offices from 800 to 10. The rate of 


employee turnover yearly ranges from over 
100 to one, with a median employee re- 
placement of three. 


Some employees in 
these establishments seem fairly stable in 
that half of them have been working with 
the same organizations on an average of 
nine years. 

Over half of these businesses have an 
established pay scale. The minimum salary 
to be expected for most beginners range 
from $1,560 to $3,120 a year, and the aver- 
age salary of all employees range from 
$1,920 to $4,500 a year. 


Social Factors 


Some social factors which may or may not 
be significant to prospects are: (1) more 


than four out of every five businesses are 
supported primarily by Negro customers 
and located in a predominantly Negro 
community; (2) in about one out of every 
5 businesses white workers are employed 
regularly; and (3) Negro youth are likely 
to experience increased competition from 
the white worker since responsible person- 
nel in 79 per cent of the businesses owned 
and operated by Negroes indicated a will- 
ingness to employ the white worker. The 
latter instance, in some cases, was condi- 
tioned by this general attitude . . . when 
similar white institutions in the community 
begin to employ Negroes on the basis of 
merit there would be no objection to hiring 
white workers. 


Summory 


It may be concluded from this study that: 
(1) the majority of successful Negro busi- 
nesses appear to be dominated by non- 
relatives of the founder; (2) youth with 
ability seem to have better than three out 
of four chances of reaching top level posi- 
tions than relatives of founders with less 
ability; (3) the kind of benefits and com- 
pensations provided for employees appear 
to ape those of other successful businesses; 
(4) young people must be as able and as 
well prepared for careers in these businesses 
as in other occupations, since competition 
may be expected from whites as well as 
other Negro youth; and (5) over-all, it 
would appear that counselors in the newly 
integrated schools have a firm basis for 
assisting youth with their decision to plan 
careers in businesses owned and operated 
by Negroes. 
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EVALUATING PERSONNEL IN THE CO-CURRICULUM 


JOHN D. LAWSON 


Green PERSONNEL workers have for 
many years been involved in keeping 
records of student participation in co- 
curricular activities. Various point sys- 
tems have been devised, recorded, and used 
in a number of ways. Without exception, 
these have been quantitative records, list- 
ing the number of activities an individual 
was engaged in. In most cases the student 
himself took the initiative in keeping his 
records complete; sometimes, however, stu- 
dent officers or faculty advisers submitted 
lists to be recorded for use in the Student 
Body Office or in the Office of the Dean of 
Students. 

The traditional approach has been un- 
satisfactory for five basic reasons: 

1. Quantitative activity records empha- 
size the number of activities as the princi- 
pal criteria of success. Under such an 
orientation, many students become “joiners” 
rather than participants. 

2. Self-motivated activity records are 
often incomplete. The award-seeker will 
report his co-curricular activities faithfully, 
but many students worthy of recognition, 
but not strongly motivated by awards, do 
not make the effort. 

3. A list of activities and points earned 
offers no useful information for personal 
counseling, except perhaps in terms of 
quantity load for the weak academic stu- 
dent. 

4. Incomplete,  self-initiated, quantita- 
tive activity records are of little value in 
recommending students for job placement, 
or in follow-up studies of graduate success. 
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5. Finally, there is much personal time, 
effort, and money expended in the co- 
curriculum as well as in the construction 
and use of extensive facilities for co-curricu- 
lar programming. Monotonous reference 
is made to the “educational values” of or- 
ganized student activities, and yet little 
attempt has been made to evaluate the 
success of students or to measure growth as 
the result of evaluated co-curricular experi- 
ences. 


An Evaluated Approach 


Since 1952, Cal Poly has been attempting 
to overcome these deficiencies in student 
co-curricular records, and, although we do 
not believe we have “arrived,” five years of 
experience have given us the courage to 
present our system for critical analysis. 

Each organized group submits an end-of- 
the-year report two weeks before final ex- 
aminations. It includes two parts. Part 
One is a summary of the group's activities 
for the year. This causes the officers to re- 
call their total program and those who par- 
ticipated in its various phases. (It also 
gives the Activities Office a good record of 
group accomplishments.) Part Two is the 
Membership Record. This is a peer rating 
on the well known “A” to “F” scale. The 
officers or executive committee of an organi- 
zation rate the membership and the faculty 
sponsor rates the officers. It is important to 
have a group do the rating. This over- 
comes individual bias and gives greater 
credence to the scores. For large organiza- 
tions, some members may be unknown to 
the raters. If this is the case, it seems best 
to list them on the Membership Report, 
but to give them no grades or activity point 
credit. 





The educational value to the student 
leaders who must rate their fellow students 
is an experience in human relations. And 
since college graduates, and particularly 
former campus leaders, are generally ex- 
pected to be qualified to supervise others, 
this background in personnel evaluation 
should pay big dividends. In addition, 
those evaluated become aware of their 
image in the eyes of others. This may be 
reassuring to some and somewhat of an ego 
destroying revelation to others. Whatever 
the case, the situation has been prepared 
for personal counseling. 


Procedure 


Transcribing Membership Reports to stu- 
dent activity transcripts takes place during 
the summer when campus activity pressures 
are low. This task can be carried out by 
junior typists. The activity grades on 4,000 
students at Cal Poly were recorded by four 
typists in two weeks. 

In the Cal Poly system, every co-curricular 
student activity is given a point value. 
These are listed in an Associated Student 
Body Code and they range from 5 points for 
minor committees to 75 for Student Body 
President. A total of one year’s activities 
gives an individual's “co-curricular load,” 
or his Total Activity Points (TAT). His 
TAT in the co-curriculum corresponds to 
his “total units taken” in curriculum. 

In addition to activity points earned, 
each activity listed has a Potential Quality 
Point (PQP) value of 20. This results 
from the fact that each of the five criteria 
(Cooperation, Dependability, Thorough- 
ness, Tact, and Leadership) receives a grade 
and an “A” grade is worth 4 quality points. 
If, therefore, a student earns the grade of 
“A” on all five characteristics, his Actual 
Quality Points (AQP) would be 20. 

His Activity Point Average (APA) is the 
ratio of his Actual Quality Points to his 
Potential Quality Points. Let’s assume, for 
example, that a student was a member of 
three groups, each with an activity point 
value of 5. He would have earned 15 
activity points. This would have been his 
total activity load for the year. In each 
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group, he would be evaluated by his peers 
on the five criteria mentioned above. 
Three organizations, each with a potential 
quality value of 20, would offer him the 
possibility of a total quality point value of 
60 as a perfect score. Let's further assume, 
however, that his assigned grades give him 
40 quality points. Within our 4-point scale, 
his Activity Point Average would be 40 — 
60 x 4 = 2.66. This can be compared with 
his curricular Grade Point Average (GPA). 

A qualitative evaluation of an_ indi- 
vidual’s efforts in the co-curriculum has a 
number of uses. Among them: 

1. It provides the basis for personal 
counseling in the area of human relations. 

2. It provides an opportunity for group 
therapy. 

3. It places the emphasis on Quality 
rather than Quantity, and it therefore 
makes a student awards system more mean- 
ingful. 

4. It offers students a discriminating ex- 
perience in personnel evaluation, which 
should prove valuable in later responsibili- 
ties. 

5. It gives the Placement Office of the 
College an additional view of a student, 
which is proving to be highly valued by 
interviewers. 

6. It serves as a very useful record for 
the College in responding to queries about 
former graduates from numerous sources. 

7. It provides the basis for studying the 
relationship of the co-curriculum to aca- 
demic success, success on the job, and simi- 
lar related areas. 

8. It has been suggested by some ob- 
servers that reasonably valid, reliable co- 
curricular records would offer valuable 
screening information for considering appli- 
cants at colleges and universities with a 
limited enrollment. 


Some Problems Remain 


Although this new approach to student 
co-curricular records offers many advantages 
over former systems, it is not without some 
problems: 

1. A once-a-year report in the late spring, 
which is transcribed in July and August, 
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is too infrequent; socio-personal needs for 
counseling become known long after the 
problem exists, and a student's senior year 
is not recorded until after his graduation. 

2. The “halo-effect” of grading an indi- 
vidual over a span of five characteristics 
needs continuous effort to overcome. Un- 
like professional teachers, who acquire a 
keen sense of discrimination in grading and 
who refine this ability year after year, stu- 
dent leaders in any given organization 
change annually. 

3. Some student leaders resist the formal- 
izing effect they feel this membership evalu- 
ation process has on their organization; 


this resistance is most common among the 
hobby-interest groups. 

It is hoped that this five-year experience 
in the qualitative rating of college students 
in the co-curriculum will stimulate thought 
among student personnel workers generally. 
It appears to present some challenging 
opportunities for making the co-curriculum 
a more meaningful educational experience. 
We must consider further the factors im- 
portant in the description of the ideal 
citizen; we must adopt valid and reliable 
methods of measurement, and we must de- 
velop ways of making use of this valuable 
information. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY WORKSHOPS SCHEDULED 


Six workshops, all designed to relate theory to practice and to discuss 
issues as they relate to existing educational problems, have been scheduled 
for June 12-23, 1959, by Catholic University of America, and will be held 
on the University’s campus in Washington, D. C. 

The six fields of education included on the program are: secondary 
school counseling, college administration, music, art, nursing, and the 


teaching of Latin. 


Fach area will have its own 10-day workshop. 


The workshop on secondary school counseling will include studies of 
the practical problems in vocational, educational, and personal counseling, 
problems of organizing and improving counseling programs of various 
types and sizes, and testing and occupational and scholarship informa- 


tion. 


Further information may be obtained from the Director of Work- 


shops, Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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Letters 





from our readers 


——- Personality Theory, 
Training 
To the Editor: 

The APGA committee on counselor training has 
recently suggested areas of study which should be 
included in the curricula for counselors [J]. This 
is a report on a method in which certain of these 
courses have been and may be combined to im- 
prove the training program. Cooperation between 
instructors of clinical psychology and guidance is 
responsible for the outcome of this approach. 

At the University of North Dakota, the guidance 
counselor training program on the Master's level 
is divided into two phases. The first phase is con- 
cerned with trained public school teachers develop- 
ing a theoretical background in the philosophy, 
principles, and techniques of guidance, and includes 
such courses as individual appraisal, occupational 
information, group guidance, statistics, curricula, 
and counseling theory. The second is the practicum 
and self-realization phase consisting of supervised 
counseling experience in a laboratory and work- 
ing with a director of guidance in a public school. 

We feel, along with Arbuckle [2], that one of 
the principal goals of counselor training is self- 
understanding. We believe it is important that the 
trainee develop his own self-concept and his own 
value system in order that he may understand his 
own biases in working with and understanding 
others. The counselor displays his self-concept and 
his value system in what he does during counsel- 
ing. 

We are not committed to any school of counsel- 
ing, but believe that each trainee must develop his 
own philosophy and techniques according to the 
factors in his own personality. For some, a Rog- 
erian approach will be best; others may find them- 
selves better able to counsel if they are eclectic. 
For this purpose we attempt to instill in each 
trainee the doctrine of hypothesis formation [4], 
not only in regard to the philosophy under which 
they counsel and use the tools of counseling but 
also <n establishing their own value systems and 
self-concepts. 

In order that the student counselors may have 
experienced sufficient hypotheses of the concept of 
self, we add to their practicum training a course in 
personality theory. This is a course they share 
with beginning clinical psychology trainees [5]. 
Using Hall and Lindzey’s Theories of Personality 
[3] as a basic text, the stude..t studies several of 
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the major theorists and is required to write a con- 
fidential personality evaluation of himself within 
the tournure of the theory under consideration. 
These self-evaluations have turned out surprisingly 
well. The student feels that each theorist has 
written expressly for that student's benefit. Stu- 
dents read carefully and are unwilling to miss a 
concept lest they leave out “part of their person- 
ality.” Aside from making the course more mean- 
ingful personally, students become more introspec- 
tive and raise questions about their role in the 
school counseling situation. 

The effect of this on post-counseling laboratory 
discussions is noteworthy. The students, who have 
seen what the personality theories have contrib- 
uted to their own self-understanding, now hypothe- 
size, using various theories, as to the nature of their 
client's problems and how best to aid the client in 
achieving adjustment. Different concepts of the 
basic nature of man and the particular client are 
raised in these discussions. In this combination 
of practicum and a formal course in personality 
theory, the students realize that in personality 
theory and in counseling the best final statement 
is an hypothesis. 

Writing all of these personality evaluations of 
himself also seems to benefit the student in that 
he approaches individual appraisal in a more ma- 
ture manner. He does not feel that tests will tell 
all, nor does he feel that any prediction he makes 
is absolute. Just as some of the personality 
theories were inadequate to describe him com- 
pletely, he is willing to be more modest in what he 
feels he knows for certain about other people. Per- 
haps this is due to the fact that he will have had 
several very personal and sometimes traumatic ex- 
periences in learning that an accurate and meaning- 
ful personality description is not easy to come by. 
To us it seems that a course in personality theory 
is one of the most fundamental in the training of 
the counselor and can be enriched by relating the 
formulations of various theorists to the personal 
life of the student, especially while he is in the 
practicum phase of training. In this way he is 
able to combine the process of hypothesis forma- 
tion with everything he does in counseling. 
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The NCA Project on Guidance and Motivation 
of Superior and Talented Students 


To the Editor: 

The North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, through its various members, 
has long been committed to the principle that 
schools in the United States must provide ap- 
propriate and effective education for all young 
people. This includes appropriate and effective 
education for superior and talented students. On 
March 21, 1958, the NCA’s Commission on Research 
and Service, as the result of careful study, planning, 
and an articulate proposal, received a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York to conduct a 
two-year study entitled “The Guidance and Moti- 
vation of Superior and Talented Students.” An- 
other step was thus taken toward one of the most 
important goals of American secondary education— 
that of assisting all students to develop their 
capabilities to the fullest. 

The Project seeks to encourage the careful identi- 
fication of students who rank nationally in the 
upper 25 per cent on tests of achievement and 
mental ability; to promote increased guidance 
services for the students selected; and to motivate 
them to pursue further formal education. It is 
generally agreed that students in the upper quarter 
of the nation’s high school population are the ones 
most apt to succeed in colleges and universities. 
Therefore, as a result of this Project, which in- 
volves 100 carefully selected schools in the 19 NCA 
States, it is hoped that each student in the experi- 
mental group will carefully consider enrolling in 
a degree-granting college or university. Neverthe- 
less, not all superior and talented youth so identi- 
fied will choose to enter college. Some of them with 
special interests and abilities will advisedly take 
high school programs which prepare them for 
mechanical occupations, including trades, and for 
business occupations, including secretarial work. 
In such instances, however, it is likely that addi- 
tional formal training beyond the secondary school 
will be desirable. A basic purpose of the. Project 
is to insure each superior and talented student the 
opportunity to think through the consequences of 
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his future plans with a full knowledge of his 
abilities and aptitudes. 

A team consisting of an administrator and a 
counselor was selected by each school in the Proj- 
ect to attend a one-week summer workshop. Each 
team developed and presented during the workshop 
a tentative action program for the superior and 
talented students in their school. These programs 
became firm commitments when they were modified 
and approved at the local level. Most of the 
action programs include provisions for the follow- 
ing: 

1. Careful identification of the superior 
talented students through mental ability 
achievement tests, past performance, demonstrated 
interests, and teacher observations. 

2. Intensive counseling involving at least three 
interviews and/or counseling sessions per semester 
with each superior and talented student. The pur- 
poses of these counseling sessions are: 

(a) To inform the student of his abilities and to 
assist him in developing a realistic concept of 
himself. 

(b) To assist him in developing educational and 
occupational goals and plans appropriate to 
his abilities. 

(c) To assist him in evaluating his school 
achievement continuously and systematically. 

3. Conditions for motivating superior and talented 
students, through counseling, challenging classes, 
and special recognition in the school and com- 
munity. 

4. More effective programs of enrichment within 
the regular classes, the development of special 
classes, or acceleration in a curricular unit. 

5. Close school-home-community cooperation 
based upon mutual understanding and support. 

6. Effective evaluation of through the 
collection and analysis of pertinent data about each 
student so identified. 

As a result of these action programs in the 100 
selected secondary schools, it is believed that su- 
perior and talented students will: (1) make and 
carry out more appropriate educational and oc- 
cupational plans; (2) attain achievement levels 
more commensurate with their abilities; and (3) 
receive greater motivation to continue their edu- 
cation beyond the high school. 

It is believed that from this Project will come 
techniques, methods, and procedures for identify- 
ing superior and talented students that will be 
applicable in many secondary schools in the U. S. 


and 
tests, 


results 
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Books Reviewed 





reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION OF 
THE GUIDANCE PrRoGRAM, by Dean C. 
Andrew & Roy DeVerl Willey. New 
$458 Harper & Brothers, 1958. 330 pp. 


ESIGNED TO serve as a text for courses 

in the administration and organiza- 
tion of guidance services, as a supplementary 
reference for courses in educational admin- 
istration, and as a basic reference for guid- 
ance workshops and conferences, this k 
is intended to serve two purposes. Its first 
aim is “to assist administrators and potential 
administrators of guidance programs in 
gaining insight into the role of guidance 
services.” A second objective is that of 
suggesting | sors ee and techniques that 
have proved their usefulness in the develop- 
ment of successful guidance programs. 

The first two chapters state the need for 
guidance and develop the concept of the 
guidance process as an integral part of 
modern education. Principles basic to the 
organization of an effective guidance pro- 
gram and principles underlying an effective 
administrative relationship are presented in 
the next two chapters. The responsibilities 
of the guidance administrator are developed 
in Chapter 5. Chapters 6 and 7 deal with 
the initiation of a guidance program and 
the selection and coordination of guidance 
personnel. A series of six chapters covers 
the administration of the various segments 
or services the authors consider essential to 
a os guidance program. These are 
the individual inventory service, the educa- 
tion and occupational information service, 
the counseling service, group activities, the 

lacement service, and the evaluation serv- 

ice. A final chapter deals with the inter- 
pretation of guidance functions to pupils, 
teachers, administrators and school board 
members, parents, and the community. 

Portions of the volume are worth special 
commendation. The initial chapter on the 
need for guidance analyzes the sociological 
influences that exert an impact upon the 
school as a social institution and the trends 
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that make it increasingly difficult for the 
young person to find a place for himself in 
the adult world. Skill in developing satis- 
factory human relationships is identified as 
the key to effective administration in Chap- 
ter 4, and the role of the guidance admin- 
istrator as a coordinator and leader is pre- 
sented effectively. Chapter 12 on “Admin- 
istration of the Placement Service” includes 
helpful suggestions concerning the organi- 
zation of school placement programs, along 
with several useful forms. The concluding 
chapter on “Interpreting Guidance Func- 
tions” points up the need for securing the 
cooperation of all persons who will be af- 
fected by the guidance program and indi- 
cates ways in which this can be accom- 
plished. 

Although the authors subscribe to the 
concept of a guidance program that operates 
at both elementary and secondary levels, 
the attention given to organizational prob- 
lems in the elementary grades represents a 
minor emphasis. For instance, the discus- 
sion of the relationship between guidance 
and the curriculum in Chapter 2 is entirely 
in terms of the secondary school situation. 
Most of the content of the chapters dealing 
with the administration of the six guidance 
services has little application to the elemen- 
tary level. The chapter on the administra- 
tion of the individual inventory service 
discusses ways of collecting information on 
individuals but fails to consider the admin- 
istrative problems associated with the plan- 
ning of a program for collecting and using 
such information in a particular school. 
For example, no consideration is given to 
the problem of planning an effective test- 
ing program. Likewise, the chapter on the 
administration of the education and occu- 
pational information service is long on 
sources of information and short on the 
consideration of the administrative prob- 
lems that arise in connection with the plan- 
ning and conducting of such services in 
school situations. 

Probably the book will be most useful 
with classes made up of students who have 
had no previous introductory courses in 
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guidance and who Be as to work at the 
secondary level. graduate students 
who have had previous guidance courses or 
with students preparing for elementary 
teaching or guidance work, much supple- 
mentary material would be necessary.— 
Donato E. Kitcn, Chief, Supplementary 
Education Services, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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New DIMENSIONS IN COUNSELING STU- 
DENTS, by Carolyn A. Sechrest. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1958. 119 
pp- $3.00. 


HE TITLE of this little book is somewhat 

misleading, since the “new dimensions” 
will be new only to those who have little or 
no understanding of counselor education, 
or of any of the literature in the field of 
counseling. The book consists of type 
scripts of a series of interviews with six di 
ferent students, each one demonstrating a 
particular type of problem. Comments 
made by the author will not be completely 
acceptable to other counselors, but this, of 
course, is of little point; they do serve as a 
good basis for discussion. Since there are 
at least several books on the market which 
are of this type, and since the author refers 
to some of these in her bibliography, it 
might have been better if there had been 
an avoidance of the general idea that this 
was a “new” book. The brief foreword in 
the book by Esther Lloyd-Jones left this re- 
viewer somewhat confused as to just who 
the “you” referred to rather frequently 
might be. Acknowledgments, too, seem to 
be somewhat overdone in many books, this 
one included. 

The book will serve as good source for 
discussion, and many of the counselor com- 
ments which the author considers good will 
doubtlessly be considered questionable by 
other counselors. The statement that “be- 
cause counseling takes place in an educa- 
tional! setting, it follows logically that its 
purpose also should be educational” (pp. 
3-4) might seem to some to be a rather 1l- 
logical statement! The author's statement 
that we should “try to get counseling back 
into its rightful role as an educational in- 
strument™ (p. 4) is also highly debatable. 
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Two Volumes in one 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING 
THROUGH 


SmALL-GrouP DiscussION 


By HELEN I. DRIVER, Ph.D. 
and CONTRIBUTORS 


A Source Book of Small-Group Dis- 
cussion Methods in Current Use for 
Programs of Counseling, Treatment, 
Education and Training. 


Section I—MULTIPLE COUNSEL- 
ING: A SMALL-GROUP DIS- 
CUSSION METHOD FOR PER- 
SONAL GROWTH 


Step-by-step ures of a combination 
expr eommeciing method. De 
analysis of fifteen small-group dis- 


cussion projects with adjunctive individual 
: teen-agers, college students, and 
adults. Effectiveness of this method is 
shown through benefits gained by normal, 
neurotic, and psychotic participants. 


280 pp., 12 chapters, illustrative materials, 
cnet refs. 


Section II—SYMPOSIUM: 
SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION 
AS AN AID TO LEARNING 


Thirty-nine articles by professional con- 
tributors in the fields of elementary and 
secondary education; colleges and theological 
seminaries ; psychiatric hospital wohsing and 
treatment; alcoholic treatment centers; 
private and counseling clinics; cor- 
rectional institution; hospital for the aging; 
Christian education and mental health 


agencies. 


184 pp., 5 parts, 
bibliography. 


Two volumes in one. Clothbound, 464 pp., 
6x9; illustrated, chapter and generai refer- 


ences, index. 
Postpaid—$7.00 


Sent on approval if requested. 
MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
803 Moygara Rd., Madison 4, Wis. 


illustrated; 600-item | 
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NEW VOCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
MONOGRAPHS 


Beauty Culture. Miriam L. Sinclair, Dean, 
Banford Academy. $1.00 


Engineering. Dr. Edward H. Robie, Former 


Secy., AIME, $1.00 
<n Bellman Publishing Co. 
Ma P.O. Box 172-G 
E>’ cambridge 38, Mass. 











It may be that one of the reasons that so 
few school counselors do any real counsel- 
ing is that they think of themselves as edu- 
cators, and they think of counseling as an 
“educational instrument.” 

Another statement that might be debated 
is on page 53 where the author states that 
the school counselor “will see the impor- 
tance of upholding the student’s ego and 
defenses, particularly in his early contacts 
with him. This may be a somewhat more 
difficult lesson for the school psychologist or 
psychiatrist to learn and practice than it is 
for the school counselor.” Although this 


possibly should be so, it would seem to this 


reviewer that actually the opposite would 
seem more frequently to be the case. 

This book is one of the growing list of 
instruments that are helpful in the educa- 
tion of the counselor. It will be particularly 
helpful to those counselors who are involved 
in counseling at the school level, since the 
examples it uses are typical of those which 
face the school counselor.—DuGaLp S. Ar- 
BUCKLE, Professor of Education, Boston 
University. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD, 
by L. X. Magnifico. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1958. 357 pp. 


r. Macnirico, currently Chairman of 

the Department of Special Education 

at the University of Tennessee, presents the 

general problem of special education for 

the gifted pupil and for the physically, so- 
cially, and mentally handicapped child. 

During recent years, there has been an 

increased interest among teachers, coun- 
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selors, principals, and other school admin- 
istrators in the educational needs of excep- 
tional children. Educators, in their at- 
tempts to plan wisely for the exceptional 
children in their midst, are confused by 
conflicting philosophies and discouraged by 
the great mass of information in the many 
areas of specialization which are involved. 

Dr. Magnifico has met this problem by 
presenting a selective survey of the signifi- 
cant factors involved in educational plan- 
ning for gifted, physically, socially, and 
mentally handicapped children. The busy 
counselor or principal can review these fac- 
tors, consider current trends and practices, 
and find resources for further guidance in 
this very readable text. The subject index 
and name index make it a ready reference 
when information is needed. The exten- 
sive bibliography gives guidance for fur- 
ther reading. 

The over-all problems of educational 
planning for exceptional children with con- 
sideration of the sociological, economic, and 
administrative factors involved are dis- 
cussed. The identification, grouping, pro- 
gramming, selection of staff, current educa- 
tional practices, and justifications are dis- 
cussed, giving the pros and cons on all 
major issues. 

The book pre-supposes that its readers 
have an orientation in professional educa- 
tion and are familiar with elementary edu- 
cational psychology. The brief, compact, 
selective survey of special education pro- 
vides an introductory orientation—not te- 
dious, technical, or comprehensive, but use- 
ful to educational personnel in general. 

Dr. Magnifico has had experience as a 
teacher, a counselor, and an administrator. 
From his sensitivity to the individual needs 
of all children and his broad knowledge of 
the problems that face public schools in the 
American democracy, he expresses this 
point of view: “The challenge to the ad- 
ministrator, therefore, is that he re-examine 
his school program through the light of 
current research in the psychology of teach- 
ing children who are different, because the 
very weighty problems in our schools to- 
day arise from our failure to consider seri- 
ously the individual child, although we do 
pay lip service to individual differences. 
The schools must cease tranquilizing a siz- 
able number of our very adie human 
resources until they are ‘promoted’ out of 
the school into frustration, hostility, de- 
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linquency, sorrow, unhappiness, or bitter- 
ness. This is the challenge: Political ex- 
pediency under the guise of a questionable 
social psychology must give way to a reality 
that embraces strong moral, spiritual, so- 
cial, and intellectual values.”—Mirian T. 
TANNHAUSER, Supervisor of Special Educa- 
tion, Rockville County Board of Education, 
Rockville, Maryland. 
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REHABILITATION AFTER ILLNESS AND Ac- 

CIDENT, Thomas M. Ling & C. ]. S. O’Mal- 
Editors. Baltimore: Williams & 

119 pages. $3.50. 


ley, 
Wilkins Co., 1958. 


D: LING, a consultant psychiatrist, and 
the late Dr. O'Malley, a consultant in 
physical medicine, have edited a volume of 
contributions underlining the importance 
of returning the disabled worker to a “full 
and normal life of work and leisure.” Here 
is an unusual book in the field of rehabili- 
tation: the physician exhorts his fellow 


physician to become immediately con- 
cerned with the vocational adjustment of 
his injured or ill patient. And while men- 
tion is specifically made that the book is in- 
tended to serve as a guide to “doctors, social 
workers, physiotherapists, and the Ministry 
of Labour officials,” the authors stress in 
their three chapters and the Introduction 
that the ultimate responsibility for success 
or failure of the disabled is a medical one. 
The seven other chapters, by physicians 
with the exception of one by an occupa- 
tional therapist, review the problems of re- 
habilitation retraining and resettlement— 
the latter term in Great Britain referring to 
return to work. 

The book in general deplores inappro- 
priate insistence upon bed rest, lack of 
reality testing to determine appropriate 
training or job placement, and diversional 
media used only in occupational therapy 
units. Underlying the various chapters con- 
cerned with the diagnostic categories such 
as cerebral surgery and injury, general and 
orthopedic surgery, and thoracic disease, 
there is continued concern with the psycho- 
logical aspects of disability. There is also 
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Believing guidance to be a function performed by all 
school workers—principals and teachers, as well as 
counselors and deans—and also to be a function per- 
formed at all levels from elementary school through 
college, this book organizes and presents the best of 
existing knowledge in the field. The first four chapters 
define the guidance function, explaining its relationship 
to society and education. Chapter 5 breaks down the 
guidance function into its several components, each of 
which has direct bearing on one or more of the features 
of a guidance program. The remainder of the book 
discusses in detail these features and relates each to one 
or more of the components of the guidance function. 
For each chapter there are selected references and a sec- 
tion of questions, problems and investigations. 
680 pages illustrated $6.00 
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considerable uneasiness on the part of some 
of the contributors with the inadequate 
role played by the representative of the 
Ministry of Labour in the team effort. This 
individual is the Disabled Resettlement 
Officer, or D.R.O. A civil servant with 
great resemblance to our own Employment 
Service Interviewer, this person is obviously 
not a member of the hospital team, and his 
absence disrupts the process of rehabilita- 
tion. By implication, the book gives sup- 
port to the need of both the counseling psy- 
chologist and the rehabilitation counselor, 
since the majority of the chapters describe 
an extremely medically oriented team ap- 
proach within the hospital, and no team at 
all, or a sparse one within the community. 
For despite 14 industrial physical rehabilita- 
tion units (IRU), 90 Re-employ (Sheltered 
Shop) Factories, and four residential trade 
training schools for the severely handi- 
capped adult in Great Britain, and despite 
the Disabled Employment Act of 1944 plus 
other Acts by the Ministries of Labour and 
Heaith supporting total rehabilitation, 
their recent Piercy Report (1956) recom- 


mends the type of comprehensive rehabili- 
tation center which is indigenous to the 
United States. 

Rehabilitation After Illness and Injury 
is an excellent book for the physician and 
the hospital therapists. But the other mem- 
bers of the team will recognize immediately 
that some of the problems besetting the 
hospital team in Great Britain might more 
readily be resolved by the conceptual think- 
ing and implementation developed around 
the team roles of psychologists and counse- 
lors in the field of rehabilitation here in 
the United States. The Conference of Re- 
habilitation Centers, for example, has dealt 
with the full use of the rehabilitation coun- 
selor in several of its publications. Read- 
ing these, as well as this book by the British 
physician, would afford the reader addi- 
tional help in resolving current lags in im- 
plementing Britain's excellent legislative 
framework for the seriously ill and indus- 
trially injured.—Witt1AM M. Uspane, Co- 
ordinator of Special Education and Rehabil- 
itation, San Francisco State College. 
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THE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The National Clearing House for Personnel and Guidance Positions 


DO YOU KNOW... 





1. That the APGA Placement Service publishes a year-round Placement Bulle- 
tin which lists and describes current vacancies? It also includes information 
about APGA members who desire new positions. Employers’ subscriptions 
are free; the subscription fee for APGA member-candidates is $2 for a 12- 


month, 7-issue period. 


. That the Placement Center will be open at the 1959 APGA Convention Head- 
quarters at the Hotel Cleveland in Cleveland from March 23 to March 26? 
Requests for registration forms for employers and candidates will be mailed 


to you prior to the Convention. 


Placement Committee Chairman for 1958-1959 is Miss Jutza E. Reap, Personnel 


Director, College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey. 
Address any inquiries about the Bulletin or the Convention Placement Center to: 


Mr. Thomas M. Lescalleet, Jr., Administrator 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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Publications . . . in brief 





Mental Health 


Mental Health, 1958. Whe Ford Founda- 
tion, Office of Reports, 477 Madison Av- 
enue, New York 22, N. Y. 40 pp. 


This is one of a series of reports on the activities 
of the Ford Foundation. Its pu is to present 
a “general, non-technical account for a wide audi- 
ence of some phase of the Foundation’s work.” 

As the second largest contributor of funds for 
research on problems of mental illness the reported 
research programs under its sponsorship are many 
and varied. Its interest in mental health grew out 
ot a larger pr m ot assistance concerned with the 
study of human behavior. The reported investi- 
gations are programs, rather than projects. Seven 
are described in some detail. The topics include 
the origin of mental deficiencies, brain physiology 
and behavior, deep electrography, prevalence of and 
associative factors in mental illness, language systems 
for optimal description of individuals with mental 
health difficulties, causal and associated aspects of 
behavior disturbances in children, and the role ot 
patient self-government in a hospital community. 

Very brief descriptions of fifteen other sponsored 
research programs are included, all but two of 
which are grants of more than $200,000. The im- 
port of these sponsored programs should be great, 
not only in the findings from such investigations but 
also from the subsequent research and action stimu- 
lated by these investigations. 


Research Program Report 


A Process for Early Identification of Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Children, Vol. 27, No. 6, 
1958. A Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia. 111 pp. 


This report presents a fairly detailed account of 
a cooperative research program started in 1954-1955 
in 57 school districts by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education and county and district school 
superintendents. The a was designed to 
investigate means of early identification, frequency 
of disturbance, correlates of disturbance, and the 
role of the teacher in identification. Subjects were 
selected from 4th, 5th, and 6th grades, employing 
clinical judgment of psychologists, psychiatrists, or 
clinical teams as the criterion. The disturbed 
group consists of 162 boys and 45 = least 
one disturbed child in each class of the partici- 
pating teachers. Information was systematically 
collected by teachers on ability, achievement, per- 
sonality, sociometric status, absence records, socio- 
economic status, physical status, and adjustment 
status of all children in selected classes, which in- 
cluded the criterion subjects. The above covers 
the first two parts of the program. The third 
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phase, which is still in process, concerns the degree 
to which such information can identify emotional 
disturbance. 

Considerable detail is presented as to types of 
measures, comparisons by grade and sex between 
disturbed and nondisturbed children. Findi 
include the following: teacher judgments agree well 
with the criterion clinical judgments; teachers 
identify more incidence of withdrawal and timidity 
than of aggressive or defiant behavior; at least 
three children per classroom manifested problems 
of sufficient degree to be labeled as emotionally 
disturbed; cad Sewanee between emotionally dis- 
turbed children and others increase with grade level. 

An extensive bibliography and appendix of forms 
and procedures and a relatively short discussion of 
implications for teachers round out the report. 
The material should be of considerable interest 
and value, particularly to school administrators, 
psychologists, counselors and teachers, and coun- 
selor trainees. 


Needs of the Aging 


Federal Programs for Older People, So- 
cial Legislation Information Service Bulle- 
tin, Issue No. 77, 1958. Social Legislation 
Information Service, Inc., 1346 Connecti- 
cut Ave., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 10 
pp. $.25 for 1-5 copies, reduced rates for 
bulk order. 


The Social Legislation Information Service is a 
nonprofit organization whjch prepares periodic re- 
ports on federal social legislation and on the activi- 
ties of federal agencies dealing with health, educa- 
tion, welfare, housing, employment, and recreation 
issues. The Service takes no position for or against 
particular pieces of legislation. 

This particular issue describes those programs of 
the department's agencies and major bureaus as 
they relate to the needs of the aging. For each 
agency the Bulletin describes program objectives, 
services and benefits to older persons, services to 
groups and officials, and relationships with other 
organizations. Agencies whose programs are de- 
scribed include Department of Labor, Federal 
Housing Administration, Small Business Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture, Department 
of Commerce, Treasury Department, Veteran's Ad- 
ministration, the Railroad Retirement Board, and 
the Civil Service Commission. (Programs of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
older persons are similarly described in Issue No. 5 
of the bulletin series.) 

Personnel workers concerned with problems of the 
aged and particularly with personnel services for 
this segment of the population should know of these 
programs and their provisions. 
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Counselors’ Guide 


College Board Score Reports—A Guide 
for Counselors, 1958. College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, c/o Educational Testing 
Service, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey, or 


Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California. 31 
pp. $.50. 

Publication of this booklet coincides with a 
change in CEEB's policy of confidentiality regard- 
ing CEEB test scores. Heretofore only preliminary 
testscores were authorized for release to students 
and their parents for their guidance value. Now 
both preliminary and final test results may be 
released to enrolled students at the discretion of 
their schools and colleges. Such release will be 
through the schools, not through CEEB. 

The I1-page pamphlet listed above has been 
prepared to facilitate the understanding of students 
and their parents of the testing program, the tests, 
and the implications of the test scores. It should 
serve this purpose admirably. 

The longer brochure, to be used by counselors, 
administrators, and teachers, briefly describes the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, interpretation of scores, 
score changes over time, differences in SAT scores 
among colleges, the CEEB Achievement Tests, 
coaching effects, counseling with students and 
parents, and the standard errors of measurement 
and Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficients for 
the two ability and 11 achievement measures. 


Well written and clearly illustrated with graphs 
and examples, the pamphlet should facilitate under- 
standing and counseling of college-aspiring students. 


Conference Report 


Long Range Planning for Education, re- 
port of 22nd Educational Conference spon- 
sored by the Educational Records Bureau 
and the American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 1957. 185 pp. $2.00. 


As in any conference involving many speakers (23), 
the detail, depth, and challenge in the papers vary 
greatly. To this reviewer, some of the most inter- 
esting papers include Fricke’s “Tests, Students, 
Standards and Admission Officers”; Fishman’s “The 
Use of Tests for Admission to College: The Next 
Fifty Years”; Sanford’s “Impact of a Women's Col- 
lege on Its Students.” 

Efforts at assessment of noncognitive predictors 
and outcomes of college experiences are fortunately 
increasing, and many of the papers offer consid- 
erable challenge to research minded personnel 
workers, counselors, and administrators. 


College Teaching 


College Teaching as a Career, 1958. 
Committee on College Teaching, American 
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Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 28 pp. 


In the belief that attention to description of col- 
lege teaching as a vocation bears little resemblance 
to the critical nature of instruction in higher edu- 
cation, this ACE Committee has prepared this quite 
articulate pamphlet. The contents include the 
following topics: A Personal Message to College 
Students; Teacher and Student in the Search for 
Truth; Discoveries through Research; Life in a 
Company of Scholars; Conditions of College Teach- 

; ration for College Teaching; References; 
and Sources of Additional Information. 

The material represents an interesting variation 
in presenting occupational information—one which 
couples a realistic recognition that teaching would 
hardly be an appropriate vocation for many, with 
an attempt to capture the imagination of the 
reader and stimulate his intellectual curiosity. It 
is interesting to note that training in statistics is 
included among the basic tools the Committee re- 
gards as important in preparing for graduate study 
and a teaching career. 

The limited extent of available preparatory ex- 

iences for college teaching (as distinct from 
reparation in one’s subject matter field) speaks for 
itself—a sad commentary. 

A stimulating brochure—the impact of which will 
be important to follow. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


Help for Handicapped Women, Women's 
Bureau Pamphlet 5, 1958. Department of 
Labor in cooperation with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: GPO. 52 pp. §$.40. 


This ee is a collaborative effort of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Wom- 
en's Bureau—a natural combination in light of the 
fact that its purpose is to describe restorative serv- 
ices for disabled women through vocational re- 
habilitation procedures. Contents include: The 
OVR program; Occupations of Women after Re- 
habilitation; Community Resources for the Handi- 
capped; Careers in Rehabilitation; References on 
Vocational Rehabilitation; and Addresses of State 
Vocational Rehabilitation Agencies. 

The purposes of the joint effort are several: to 
present rehabilitation training and research oppor- 
tunities; to depict rehabilitation work as a career; 
to describe the rehabilitation process, its scope and 
complexities and outcomes; and to stimulate com- 
munity groups to participate in varied ways in the 
rehabilitation process. 

The magnitude of the rehabilitation problem is 
evident in the fact that approximately 250,000 per- 


sons have received state-federal rehabilitation in the 
last four years (including 90,000 women), and that 
in one year alone about 300,000 handicapped per- 
sons (55,000 women) were placed in jobs by state 
employment services. 


Business Schools Directory 


Directory of Accredited Institutions and 
Operating Criteria, 1958-1959. The Ac- 
crediting Commission for Business Schools, 
2400 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 9, 
D.C. 28 pp. 


This accrediting commission was created in 1952 
by the National Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools. It is recognized by the U. S. Office 
of Education as the national accrediting agency for 
the private business school field. 

Schools reviewed by this accrediting body in- 
clude four types: one-year business schools, two- 
year business schools, junior colleges of business, 
and special colleges of business. rating criteria 
of the Commission occupy more than half of the 
Directory, including fees, eligibility for evaluation, 
the accrediting process, and criteria relevant to each 
of the four types of institutions. 

Of the accredited institutions listed there are 
22 one-year business schools (15 states), 104 two- 
year business schools (36 states), 23 junior colleges 
of business (13 states) and one specialized college 
of business. 

Personnel workers need guides such as this both 
as a check on and extension of their beliefs regard- 
ing local institutions, and as an invaluable guide 
when called upon for information regarding insti- 
tutions in other cities and states. 


Expanded Bibliography 


Counselor's Information Service, R. Shos- 


teck, Editor. B'nai B'rith Vocational Serv- 
ice, 1640 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. $4.00 per year. 


This bi-monthly annotated bibliography of cur- 
rent literature on vocational guidance is now ex- 
ees its coverage. In addition to the usual 
istings of information on specific occupations, in- 
dustries, educational and vocational guidance, the 
issues will introduce publications in the following 
areas: personal guidance, guidance administration 
and procedures, audio-visual materials, and guid- 
ance theory. 

Each issue will list 125 to 150 new publications 
and will represent another source of brief treat- 
ments of publications of general and specific in- 
terest to personnel workers. 
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From the Executive Director... 





A= but definite change is discern- 
ible in the view of professional work 
in counseling that is held by persons out- 
side of counseling. Among other places, the 
change appears in letters of inquiry that 
now frequently request information about 
“guidance as a career” or about “counsel- 
ing as a career” in contrast to earlier letters 
of inquiry from persons who usually simply 
wished to obtain “information about jobs 
in guidance” or information about “the 
work of the counselor.” The change is 
important. It means that counseling in the 
guidance and personnel profession now is 
looked upon as a professional specialty by 
those outside of the profession. 

The change is apparent, too, in the way 
that counselors look upon themselves. 
Counselors consider that they are in the 
professional work of counseling. The ca- 
reer counselor is a person who: 

1. Considers that his life work is coun- 
seling. 

2. Has obtained a desirable amount of 
education for his professional specialty. 

3. Identifies himself with his professional 
field through his professional association, 
nationally and locally, and through current 
reading of journals in his professional spe- 
cialty and through attendance at profes- 
sional meetings. 

4. Views his career as embodying ethical 
obligations, professional status recognized 
by certification and other means, and as 
deeply significant in the life of the world 
as well as in the lives of the individuals 
whom he serves. 

The emergence of a professional specialty 
known as the career counselor is something 
that has been looked to for many years. It 
means that persons are looking at counsel- 
ing now as a lifelong career in itself. It 
means that this is something that a person 
now regards as a professional entity in itself 
and not as an additional duty to be added 
to his main job. 

Here is a comment that is typical of the 
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way that a career counselor views himself. 
This comment comes from Donald E. Wat- 
son of Hardin, Montana, who looks upon 
his career as that of a career counselor now 
serving in the titled position of Director of 
Guidance but working in the professional 
capacity of a counselor. Among other 
things he recently wrote: “I have also 
watched with considerable interest the 
APGA Building Fund proposal. Although 
I have only contributed $25.00, I feel every 
little bit helps. I have enjoyed the APGA 
conventions I have attended and feel that 
belonging to APGA has made me a more 
effective counselor.” This is the comment 
of a person who finds a career in counsel- 
ing, who identifies himself with his profes- 
sional specialty, who looks to his continued 
professional growth, and who believes that 
this is the place in which he will have his 
permanent life work. 

Others who are in the guidance and per- 
sonnel profession and who are making their 
specialization in counseling are looking 
upon themselves and their work in the 
same way. It is stimulating to find that 
those who are considering this professional 
specialization for their careers are looking 
upon it in the same way. This is an im- 
portant development and a strengthening 
change in and recognition of the profes- 
sional specialization. 

Evidences of the professional status of 
counseling appear also in the certification 
requirements of a majority of the states 
and in the recognition now appearing in 
legislation in some states that places the 
counselor in a category of professional spe- 
cialist on salary schedules. These are signs 
that the profession of the career counselor 
is now recognized even in regulations and 
legislation. 

The new home of APGA acquires spe- 
cial significance in this setting. This is the 
home of a professional association that 
represents career counselors and other ca- 
reer professional persons, as well as those 
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interested in and needing the assistance of 
the professional organization. 

APGA's new home will be a center for 
personnel and guidance work. As such, it 
will be the home of each of the Divisions 
of APGA, the home of the Branches, the 
home for those who want assistance on per- 
sonnel and guidance matters, and, by all 
means, the professional home for each mem- 
ber of APGA. It is hoped that this great 
step in the life of APGA will mean the 
inception of greater professional assistance 


on research information, guidance materials, 
legislation, and developments in guidance 
and personnel work in all areas of educa- 
tion, in government, and in industry. 

The new home of APGA occurs at a time 
when the tempo of activities in personnel 
and guidance work has reached new 
heights, and when the concept of the pro- 
fessional guidance person has assumed its 
full right. APGA will be able to be for its 
members and our society the great force 
that it must be. 


The National Vocational Guidance Association 
Announces publication of the 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE 


1959 Revision 


This revision brings up to date the listing of new publications in the occupational 
information field first published by the National Vocational Guidance Association in 


1956. 


@ Publication Date—April 1, 1959 
@ Pre-Publication Price—$1.00 


(If possible, please send remittance with order.) 


Order your copy from the 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


March, 1959 











Association Activities 





Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


A.P.G.A. Acquires Expanded Headquarters 
To House Professional Activities 


O* Monpay morning, March 2, the 
APGA office will open at 1605 New 
Hampshire Avenue. At this point, APGA 
will advance to a new level in its life as the 
professional society for personnel and guid- 
ance work. This change of address is pos- 
sible only because the members of APGA 
have seen the necessity for a good, working 
center for APGA. 

A great deal of the financing of the new 
headquarters has been done on the faith 
that members of the Association and friends 
of the Association will expand their contri- 
butions to make the new home a paid-up 
reality. The immediate need for contribu- 
tions is great. It is a fact that those com- 
mercial banks that have advanced the 
money for the headquarters have done so 
because of their belief that APGA members 
and friends will come through and pay off 
the really heavy indebtedness. 

This can be done. And, this will be 
different from a great deal of financing 
because it means that the present generation 
of the personnel and guidance world will 
have established grounds and structures 
that will provide facilities for many genera- 
tions of APGA. So, each contribution that 
is made now to retire the financial encum- 
brance will mean that the members have 
faith not only in APGA today, but in those 
who are to follow the present personnel and 
guidance generation. 

The property that has been purchased 
consists of 12,000 square feet of land in an 
area of the District that is designated for 
zoning as “Special Purpose.” This is the 
area designated for associations, embassies, 
and similar non-profit activities. The prop- 
erty that APGA has been able to acquire 
is one of the best in this area, and the acqui- 
sition was possible only because of the 
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owner's peculiar situation. The worth of 
the property is considerably more than 
APGA is paying. And, estimates of reliable 
realtors in this area run to a doubling of 
the value of the property within five years. 

There are basically two buildings. The 
one large town house is being leased to the 
Friends of the Middle East, a non-profit 
organization, for $12,000 a year plus a 
$15,000 deposit of good faith. This build- 
ing is a very fine structure. Duplicating it 
today would cost much more than the price 
paid for the entire parcel of property. It 
is a very beautiful and sound structure and 
will stand for many generations. 

The other building is an older one, not 
in as good condition and somewhat smaller. 
It is large enough for APGA activities now 
and for several years immediately ahead. 
APGA will occupy the older building while 
receiving a larger income from the better 
structure. This has been a matter of look- 
ing ahead, of utilizing the best income possi- 
bilities that could be achieved, and having 
the understanding that the Association is 
willing to live in the less desirable property 
for a few years in order to achieve a 
thoroughly sound basis for the future. 

At the end of five years it will be possible 
for the Association to do any one of several 
things. The Association can move into the 
better and larger building and rent out the 
smaller one. It can rebuild the present 
older structure. It can then have more 
space to rent for income or it can expand 
its activities. With the high desirability of 
this property, it would be possible to sell off 
parts of it if the need arose. The flexibility 
for future generations is very great and 
there is the assurance—if we can pay off the 
present indebtedness—that there will always 
be a headquarters in the nation’s Capital. 
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REMINDER... 
Have you ordered your copy of the 1958-1960 Directory of APGA Members? This 
complete and up-to-date listing of all APGA members, just off the presses, contains 
the names, addresses, positions, and divisional affiliations of the more than 9,000 
active members of APGA. In addition to 180 pages containing this type of informa- 
tion, the Directory also contains an additional 50 pages which list the members alpha- 
betically by states. 





TO MAKE SURE OF OWNING 
ONE OF THESE DIRECTORIES... 


Why not send us your order now? It is now available at a price of $1.00 to APGA 
members, and $2.00 to non-members. You may order as many copies of this list- 
ing as you wish. For your convenience in ordering, the blank below may be used. 


DIRECTORY ORDER FORM American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


(-] | am enclosing $1.00 for my copy of the 1958-1960 Directory of APGA Members. 





[] | am enclosing (no.) copies of the Directory. 


(_) | wish to order a Directory now and receive my bill later. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 





Tue CINCINNATI GUIDANCE AND PERSON- 
NEL ASSOCIATION, at its October 28 meeting, 
featured an address by Mr. Curtis Gatlin, 
Field Service Coordinator for the National 
Child Labor Committee. The topic of Mr. 
Gatlin’s address was “New Developments 
in Job Upgrading Programs for Youth.” 
The December meeting of the group in- 
cluded a tour of the new Princeton High 
School and an address by Dean Hummel, 
who has assumed the position of State 
Supervisor of Counseling in Ohio. 


Tue NortH Fiorina Brancu or APGA 
has three meetings remaining on its sched- 
ule for 1958-1959. The dates and topic of 
these meetings are as follows: February 19— 
“Business and Industry Take a View of 
College Placement Services”; March 18— 
“Follow-Up Studies”; April 16—“Popular 
Cliches and Concepts in Guidance.” Topics 
of meetings held earlier in the year include: 
“New Research Findings in Child Develop- 
ment,” “Self-Disclosure and Personality- 
Health,” and “Vocational and Academic 
Planning.” 


THe MARYLAND PERSONNEL AND GuUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION recently presented a cita- 
tion to Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, Executive 
Director of APGA, for his outstanding work 
in helping secure the passage of the 1958 
National Defense Education Act. The ci- 
tation was presented on Nov. 3, 1958, in the 
presence of the staff at the APGA offices. 
The presentation was made by Anna R. 
Meeks, President of MPGA, with Richard 
Byrne, Past-President, and Henrietta How- 
ard, President-Elect, in attendance. 


TRANS-PECOS PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociATION. Special congratulations go to 
Dr. James F. Day, Associate Professor of Ed- 
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ucation, Texas Western College, who has 
enrolled more than 50 new members of 
APGA during the past three months and 
has been the particular force behind the de- 
velopment of a new Branch, the Trans- 
Pecos Personnel and Guidance Association, 
which will apply for an APGA Charter in 
April. This is one of the most remarkable 
achievements there has ever been in the re- 
cruitment of new members and the forma- 
tion of a Branch. 


AMERICAN GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION OF Ev- 
rope. This Association, formed by Counse- 
lors from the American Dependent Schools 
in Europe, has indicated an interest in ap- 
plying for a charter as an APGA Branch. 
Further progress in the organization and 
development of this group will be reported 
in this column as it occurs. 


Tue Cairornia Councit oF Pupit Per- 
SONNEL AssociaTions will hold its fourth 
annual regional conference during the 
week-ends of April 17-18, and 24-25, 1959. 
These will be located in Los Angeles (24— 
25), San Francisco (17-18), and Fresno (18). 


THE OREGON PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociaTIon held its fifth annual fall con- 
ference in Eugene on Nov. 1, 1958. Dr. 
Rudolf Dreikurs, internationally known 
psychiatrist from Chicago Medical School, 
and author of the books “Challenge to Par- 
enthood” and “Psychology in the Class- 
room,” headlined the program. His ad- 
dress was titled “Raising Your Children 
with Rockets.” Dr. Dreikurs also gave a 
demonstration of family counseling before 
the more than 500 persons attending the 
conference. 


Tue Hawatt PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociaTION had for its November meeting 
the theme “Counseling and Personnel Work 
in a University Setting.” Dr. Arthur A. 
Dole, Director of the Bureau of Testing 
and Guidance, University of Hawaii, and 
his staff prepared a case study of a college 
student for discussion. At the December 
meeting, Branch members heard an address 
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by Dr. George K. Bennett, President of the 
Psychological Corporation of New York, 
who spoke on, “The Present Situation and 
Future Trend in Psychological Testing.” 


THe NortH DAKOTA PERSONNEL AND 
GuipANce AssociaTiON held its annual 
meeting in Bismarck on November 13-15 
with 250 people attending. The meeting 
climaxed the second annual Guidance Week 
proclaimed by Governor John E. Davis. 
Featured speaker at the meeting was Dr. 
Edward C. Roeber, President of NVGA. 


THe NATIONAL CapiItaL AREA PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION at its November 
meeting featured an address by Sidney A. 
Fine, Job Classification Advisor with the 
U. S. Employment Service, who discussed, 
“The Proposed New Occupational Classifi- 
cation Structure of the United States Em- 
ployment Service.” The Association held 
its annual Christmas party on December 15. 


Tue Centra Recion or NAGSCT held 
its mid-winter conference on January 9 
and 10. Theme for the conference was 
“Providing Leadership for Guidance,” and 
speakers included Paul MacMinn and 
Ralph Bedell of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and Dr. Walter F. Johnson of Michi- 
gan State University, President of APGA. 
Also on the program were a number of ses- 
sions on such topics as “Research in Coun- 
selor Education,” “Organizing for Further 
Research in NAGSCT North Central Re- 
gion,” “Current Issues and Problems in 
Guidance Leadership,” and “The Role of 
NAGSCT in Providing Leadership for 
Guidance.” 


Tue CONNECTICUT PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE AsSOCIATION held its annual fall con- 
ference on December 4. Topic of the con- 
ference was “The Role of the Counselor in 
the Contemporary Educational Scene.” 
Speakers included Dr. Bernard Miller, 
Peekskill High School; Dr. Harold Benja- 
min, George Peabody College; and Dr. C. 
Winfield Scott, Rutgers University. Dr. 
Harold J. Mahoney, Chief, Bureau of Pupil 
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INTERESTING SUMMER 
EARNING OPPORTUNITIES 


GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES 
O Vol. 1$3.00, 0 Vol. ll $3.00, Both Volumes $5.00 


CRUSADE, Box 99, Greenpt. Sts., B’klyn 22%, N.Y. 


Personnel Services, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, presented a special 
report on the National Defense Education 
Act, and Dr. Robert P. Hopkins, President 
of CPGA, coordinated the small group dis- 
cussions following the speakers presenta- 
tions. Dr. C. Hess Haagen served as pro- 
gram director for the conference. 


THE ARKANSAS PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION at its fall meeting on Novem- 
ber 5 featured an address by Hugh Lovett, 
who gave a very informative talk on the 
“Implication of Guidance Services for the 
1958 National Defense Education Act.” A 
number of topics for possible projects of the 
Branch for the coming year were also dis- 
cussed. 


Schedule of Branch Meetings: 


AKRON AREA VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
CIATION: 
April 1—“Training and Development of 
Skilled Manpower” 


Asso- 





May 6—“Skilled Manpower and Our Fu- 


ture” 


(meetings held at Akron Board of Ed- 


ucation Building, 70 N. Broadway) 
Los ANGELES BRANCH OF NVGA: 


April 17—-18—Regional Guidance Confer- 
ence, University of Southern Califor- 


nia 


May 7—Annual Awards Banquet, Univer- 


sity of Southern California 
Theme: 
ance” 


June 4—President’s Report ard Evalua- 


tion, Loyola University 





WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 





Watter Duckat, formerly Consultant to 
the Guidance Division of the Federation 


“Research for Career Guid- 


Employment and Guidance Service, New 
York City, is now Supervisor of that Divi- 
sion. 


Epna B. Ross, formerly Director of Guid- 
ance at High Point, North Carolina, has be- 
come a Counselor at West Miami Junior 
High School, Miami, Florida. 


Bruce Suertzer, who has been Director 
of Guidance and Pupil Personnel in the 
Indiana Department of Public Instruction, 
is currently Associate Director of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, Project on Guidance and Mo- 
tivation of Superior and Talented Students, 
in Chicago. 


Preston Davin, former Associate Execu- 
tive Director of Federation Employment 
and Guidance Service, New York City, has 
been appointed to the newly created post of 
Director of Administration of the Jewish 
Child Care Association of New York. 





project. 


Fenn College 
Cleveland Press 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Highland View Hospital 





NEVER A DULL MOMENT AT THE 
APGA CONVENTION 


March 23-26 
Cleveland, Ohio 
HEAR the world-famous Cleveland Symphony, 
SEE the closed circuit TV demonstration at Station KYW, and 
DISCUSS with the experts the Washington County (Md.) school closed circuit 


TOUR the Vocational Guidance and Rehabilitation Services 
Dunham Tavern, Cleveland landmark 
Museum of Art, one of the most beautiful museum buildings in the USA 


It's not too late to register! 
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The GAP Gage: 


Let’s Look Now; Our Professional Vision Is Showing 





DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


OOK DOWNWARD into the Grand Canyon 
and we can see but a few thousand 
feet; likewise, if we look downward from 
the summit of the highest mountain on 
Earth, we can see for only a few miles. On 
the other hand, however, if we look upward 
into the sky we can see the Moon, 240,000 
miles or so away, or the Sun, some 93,000,000 
miles distant. 

There’s a lesson here for APGA and a 
mighty important one. The direction in 
which we look—our professional vision, so 
to speak—governs our outlook on life, on 
our profession, and on APGA. This in 
turn determines whether we are loyal sup- 
porters of our cause or perhaps just self- 
centered practitioners who are indifferent 
to our profession's best interests. 

Many of the major developments of his- 
tory, as it is being written today in our so- 
called Space Age, are taking place in the 
skies or in activities related thereto. To be 
able to render our most effective service 
personnel-wise, we as individuals and as 
APGANS must be in step with the times. 
To look downward or merely to keep on 
marking time is but to go backward in a 
dynamic and forward-looking age. We, 
too, must look upward and be dynamic— 
that is, ready to anticipate changes, or, at 
the very least, ready to change with the 
changes. 

If we as APGANS are to assume our 
proper status and leadership in the poten- 
tially exciting years of the foreseeable fu- 
ture, we must have a part in helping to 
make this new world, not just constantly 
be tagging along and trying to keep up 
with what is going on. 

The professional vision of far too many 
of our membership is seemingly obscured or 
is, at best, short-range—otherwise, GAP 
would have been over-subscribed by now 
instead of our having to cajole and plead 
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with large numbers of you to contribute to 
GAP so that APGA may set the stage to 
move ahead and assume quickly and ade- 
quately its true dynamic role. 

Participation in GAP now through the 
pledging of A Day's Pay, A Special Gift, 
or A Life Subscription is a sound invest- 
ment in APGA’S, as well as our own, future 
and don’t let anyone convince you other- 
wise. A dynamic future for APGA is a 
must, and so is your sharing in that future as 
a loyal APGAN by helping to make it 
possible. 

If we believe in APGA, we'll fight to 
close the GAP in 1959. A great many of us 
are doing just this right now and thousands 
more of you should be doing likewise. How 
about you? Have you done your full share 
for GAP yet? 

The picture is clear and unmistakable: 
APGANS by the thousands must tilt their 
professional vision upward and look to the 
shining stars if APGA is to meet the chal- 
lenge of GAP today and of other major 
challenges of tomorrow. 

This is a time to think big and to be big. 
It is a time to look up, but to “dig down,” 
and to make that “Day's Pay” or that “Spe- 
cial-Gift” Pledge. APGA’s GAP definitely 
needs you—and now! 


“It is with pride in the strong support 
and confidence in APGA which the Boston 
Chapter is hereby demonstrating that I 
transmit to you the enclosed check.” So 
said President Joan Fiss Bishop of the 
Greater Boston PGA in her letter accom- 
panying a Branch Gift of $500, which natu- 
rally gave this operative just about the 
greatest thrill to date in the GAP drive. 
Congratulations indeed to the officers and 
members of GBPGA. 





REMEMBER ... 


..-The Selection and Education of Student Personnel 
Workers, by C. Gitperr Wrenn? 

..-Moral Guidance—Our Responsibility, by MELVvENE D. 
HARDEE? 

...Why Don’t They Go to College, by Ravpu F. Berpre? 


...- Vocational Rehabilitation for the Mentally Retarded, by 
SALVATORE D1MIcHAEL? 


..-APGA: Promise and Performance, by DonaLp E. Super? 


If you do, chances are you would like to re-read some of these articles, which, as 
you may remember, originally appeared in Vol. XXXI of the PERSONNEL AND 
GuImDANCE JouRNAL; If you don’t, you miglit like to read for the first time these 
and many selections from past issues of the Journal—selections as fresh and 
stimulating today as they were four, five, or six years ago! 


No matter what your reason—whether you're a new member or an old member— 
here is your chance to bring your guidance literature up to date, for now copies 


of the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, from October, 1952, through May, 
1957, are available at special rates: 


Vol. XXXI (8 issues)—$5.00 
Vol. XXXII (9 issues)—$5.50 
Vol. XXXIII (9 issues)—$5.50 
Vol. XXXIV (9 issues)—$5.50 
Vol. XXXV (9 issues)—$5.50 


All volumes run from September through May, with the exception of Vol. XXXI, 
which runs from October through May. 


Single copies, October, 1952, through 
May, 1957—$.65 


By ordering your missing copies now, you will save $1.50 if you purchase one 
entire volume; or $.15 if you order any single issue. 


Address orders to: 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
S32210 AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teocher Education, American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 
President: Warren F. Jounson, Jx., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, East 


Prat bt De Duoavp S. Arsucxzs, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston 15, 


seer ‘Wasson L. Horwoop, Dean of Students, Hunter , 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, New York 
Executive Director: Axtuur A. Hrrcucock, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Rossrt Carus, Head of nage Bureau, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, President-Elect, ACPA 
ucation and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 


Kansas, President- A 
Dovoras D. Ditrensace, Guidance Director, North Shore High School, Glen Head, Long Island, New York, President, 


ASCA 

Sarvators G. DiMicuast, ork 4, New York, Bresideat U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare, New York pe DRC 

Fran« M. Frercuser, ~~ — University ie and Testing Center, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio, Past President, APG. 

Paut C. Kxxso, Coordinator ot Student Conpiine, bows State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa, President, SPATE 

—— M. Norrurur, Associate Dean of ts, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, President, 
ACPA 

Mertz M. Onsen, Professor of Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President- 


Elect, SPATE 
Herman J. Perens, Associate Professor of Education, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio, 

President-Elect, NAGSCT 

Epwaarp C. Rosser, Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
President, NVGA 

Wintiam M. Uspanz, Director of Rehabilitation Curriculum, San Francisco State College, San Francisco 27, California, 
President-Elect, DRC 

Gunnar L. Wanguist, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, El Monte Union High School District, E] Monte, 
California, President-Elect, ASCA 

H. Evoar Wit1ams, Director of Guidance Services, Colorado State Department of Education, Denver 2, Colorado, 


President, NAGSCT 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Archivist: Arthur J. Jones, 407 Swarthmore Avenuc, Membership: Dean L. Hummel, State Guidance Super- 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania visor, te tment of Education, 220 South 


Building Commission: Max F. Baer, National Director, 
B'rai B'rith Youth Foundation, bad Rhode Island 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Convention and Program: Convention Coorpinator 
(Cuarrman or Commarrrses): Walter S. Nosal, Director, 
Department of Education, John Carroll Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio; Prooram Coorpinator (Pro- 
Gram CHAIRMAN): ane. Leech, Director, Depa 
ment of Personnel Development, Fenn College, 
land, Ohio 

Credentials: William L. oes, Professor of Education, 
Butler University, lis 7, Indiana 

Finance: C. Harold McCully, Principal Technical papasiel- 
ist, Veterans Administration, Washington 25, D. 

Guidance Advancement Program: ES Dunsmoor, ( 

Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Katonah, 
New New York 
uidance, Counseling and Minority Group Problems: William 
= > wilkion = t of Guidance, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York City 

International Relations: Henry Borow, Professor of Psy- 
chological Studies, General College, University af 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Parsons Avenue, Columbus 15, Ohio 

Nominations: id J. Herrmann, Associate Professor ot 
Education, College of William & Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia 

Placement: Julia E. Read, Personnel Director, College of 
St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey 

a ond of Erbical Standards: Floyd C. Cummings 

rector, Guidance Services Department, Evanston 

Township High School, Evanston, Lllinois 

Professional Ti , Licensing, and Certification: Paul 
MacMinn, Specialist, Guidance and Student Personne! 
Section, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C 

Public Relations: Richard H. Byrne, Professor of Educa- 
tion, College of Education, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland 

Publications: Hubert W. Houghton, Associate in Educa- 
tion, Guidance, Bureau of Guidance, State Department 
of Education, Albany 1, New York 

Research: Clayton d'A. Gerken, Director of Counseling, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

Resolutions: Ralph G. Iverson, Director, Student Per- 
sonnel Services, Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis- 
consin 

Yearbook: Melvene D. Hardee, Coordinator of Counseling 
- Guidance, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 


APGA Convention—March 23-26, 1959—Cleveland, Ohio 
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